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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE “LOWER RACES.” 
I. 


THE triumphs of the navigatorand of the explorer in modern 
times have brought into close contact races of men that 
have developed quite apart from one another and under diverse 
conditions, in which the social instincts and habits of co- 


operation have been established in widely different degrees ; 
and the events of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
have served to fix the attention of all thoughtful men among 
ns upon those races whose habits and traditions seem strange 
to us, and whose modes of thought we find in large measure 
incomprehensible. 

In the consideration of the problems which have arisen in 


connection with our relations with these strange peoples we 
are wont to assume an attitude of complacent superiority 
towards them without noting that in asserting this superiority 
of our race we are unconsciously expressing our own very 
special ideals of social life. Few men, it is true, ever realize 
that such individual ideals exist; nor, if their attention is 
called to them, do they often trouble themselves to test their 
validity. The common man who does undertake this task, how- 
ever, finds it by no means an easy matter either to explain the 
nature of the ideals which he thus carelessly accepts, or to 


present a logical basis for the current distinction between 
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higher and lower people, which he thoughtlessly adopts in 
every-day discussion. 

He finds that he cannot base the distinction upon observed 
differences of material prosperity, for he is forced to acknowl- 
edge that prosperity in any case is relative to a man’s longings, 
and there is certainly no proof that individuals of our race 
have less unsatisfied desires than the savage. Nor is it 
possible to find the basis of this distinction in the happiness 
which at first sight seems to go hand in hand with what he 
would call prosperity; for observation seems to indicate that 
many of the races of the so-called lower types are immeasur- 
ably happier as a whole than our own race, or at least that 
they were so before they were deprived of their joys by contact 
with the so-called “higher” peoples. 

It is true, indeed, that a large proportion of those who 
constitute these “higher” races assume, perhaps for the most 
part unconsciously, that it is mere physical vigor which deter- 
mines racial superiority. In fact, this position is maintained 
consciously by no small number of highly intelligent men 
in our own land, who contend that as physical strength deter- 
mined racial persistence in the early ages of man’s social 
existence, so now the superiority which seems to be evidenced 
in certain races is maintained only by what is but a modification 
of this purely physical pressure, a modification due to the fact 
that the men of these superior races have wit enough to use 
complex machinery, in place of mere brawn and muscle, to 
hold other races in subjection, or to crush them. As we shall 
presently see, however, there is little ground in the history 
of the development of human life to warrant this contention. 

Nor can it be held that the superiority of which we speak 
is determined by the higher intelligence of those who have 
incidentally invented, and who make use of, this complex 
machinery of aggression ; for it certainlv is not perfectly clear 
that the masses, or even the leading classes, in these dominant 
races are on the whole more intelligent than the corresponding 
classes in many races that we hold to be manifestly inferior. 

Without further consideration of these or other unsatis- 
factory bases for the distinction under discussion, we may 
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turn at once to the criterion suggested by the theory of evo- 
lution. 

According to this theory, what we call the progress 
of civilization which determines the superiority of one 
race over another is but one step farther in the unfolding of 
organic life. The higher races, under this view, are those 
in which broad social instincts are firmly established, and by 
which well-marked habits of codperation have been acquired. 
The lower races are those in which these social instincts and 
habits of cooperation have not become so clearly marked. 

The relations which do exist, and which should exist, 
between these races of diverse social development is mani- 
festly a matter of great importance in relation to the purely 
physical, as well as to the moral, welfare of those races which, 
under this criterion, we cal] the higher, and among which we 
number our own race; and if it be true, as is above suggested, 
that our superiority is due to qualities belonging to a form 
of organic life which is of relatively late development, it is 
certainly well worth while to fix in our minds the probable 
course of this development in the future, by studying the 
mode in which less complex forms of organic life appear to 
have been evolved in the past. The true implications of 
evolutionary theory in this connection are by too many of 
us overlooked and forgotten, even if, as is too often the case, 
they are not altogether misinterpreted. 

That social life is of an organic nature will be assumed 
in the discussion to follow; and this assumption appears 
to be warranted provided it is noted that the bond of relation 
between the elements of social aggregates is relatively weak 
when compared with the bond existing between the elemental 
parts of an organic individual, and that the social organism 
therefore appears to be of a very simple type when considered 
in relation to the individual, whose organism is of a very highly 
developed type. 

We raise no valid objection to this view by remarking upon 
the strong sense of individuality in man, nor does it suffice 
to reiterate that social aggregates are merely fortuitous groups 
of individuals. If we take such a position we are logically 
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bound to hold also that all organic life consists in naught but 
the fortuitous grouping of elemental cells; for it is evident 
that, whatever our modern doctrines concerning the develop- 
ment of organic life have taught us, they have left quite 
untouched the mystery of the nature of that bond which 
exists between the elemental cells in an organism, and which 
determines what is currently spoken of as the “integration” 
between the several cells or the several cell-made parts. 
We speak very glibly of this “integration,” as though we 
understood the exact nature of the fact in Nature to which 
it refers, whereas the word is merely representative of this 
fact, and too often serves as a cloak to cover from our own 
view our ignorance of the nature of the processes involved. 
Until we understand fully the significance of this bond between 
the cells of organisms we are surely in no position to hold that 
the bond differs in its nature from that which holds together, 
more or less firmly, the individual elements of social groups.* 

Accepting the assumption above considered, we quite prop- 
erly study the nature of this organic life as it appears, first in 
the individual organism, and later in the simpler tribal com- 
munity, with hope that we may learn something concerning 
the nature of that future broader form of interracial organi- 
zation which may guide us in our attitude towards the races 
which seem to us so inferior to our own. 

The obvious lessons to be learned from such a study are 
so often overlooked that I believe the reader will pardon me 
if I ask him to follow me over ground that may not be alto- 
gether unfamiliar to him. 


IT. 


The individual animal appears under observation to be “a 
great bundle of instincts.’ What we call instincts are capacities 
for action in certain definite ways. They are evidenced by 


what we may call “instinct actions,” that is, actions which 


occur automatically, as it appears, when the animal is excited 
by special stimulations. 


*(f. my “Instinct and Reason.” P. 182 ff. 
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These instinctive reactions are at first sight very diverse, 
and more or less complex in their nature; but when they are 
studied as a whole they are found to have in common the one 
characteristic that they all subserve ends of value to the animal 
in which they appear. They tend to preserve the life of the 
individual, for instance, as when he starts back in fright from 
a dangerous object; or they tend to maintain the species of 
which the animal is a representative, as when he attacks without 
hesitancy this same dangerous object if it is menacing his 
offspring; or, in their more complex development of which 
we shall speak more fully in the next section, they tend to 
conserve the tribal community of which the animal is a 
member. 

These instincts, as we men know them in ourselves, are 
differentiated by the fact that some of them modify conscious- 
ness in important ways, while others do not: we are very 
conscious, for instance, of the fact that we are angry or 
frightened, when we fight or take to flight; but we pass by 
unnoticed a vast number of automatic adjustments of our 
activities which preserve our lives from moment to moment, 
as for instance when we cross on foot a busy, crowded, modern 
thoroughfare in a great city. 

If we make a closer study of these automatic instinctive 
actions which conserve the interests of the individual organism, 
cur attention is called to activities in the special parts of the 
individual organism, which also under certain conditions affect 
our consciousness, but which for the most part do not affect it, 
in which case they are spoken of generally as mere “reflexes.” 
The action of the beating heart, for instance, is occasionally 
brought to our attention, although usually we are utterly 
oblivious of its rhythmical functioning, while many of the 
“reflexes” resulting from stimulation of the spinal cord do not 
affect consciousness appreciably at any time. 

We are accustomed therefore to make a broad distinction 
between instinct actions and reflexes, which is unwarranted 
by the facts; for when we study these reflex actions in man 


or in the parts of animal organisms whose conscious lives we 
can appreciate only by inference, we see that, although the 
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instinctive reactions which function for the benefit of the 
organism, and the special reflexes which function for the benefit 
of the parts of the organism, differ widely in complexity and 
in the quickness and accuracy with which the reaction follows 
the stimulus, nevertheless that they are all of one type, and 
are all brought into relation by the fact that they have biolog- 
ical significance, that they lead to results which either directly 
or indirectly are of value to the organism in which they appear. 

It is important to note this fact that the instinctive reactions 
of a part of an organism are of the same nature as the instinc- 
tive reactions of the whole organism, for otherwise the com- 
parison of social life with the life of the individual would 
be of small service to us. 

If we limit our thought for the present to those instinctive 
activities which have significance for the individual, and exam- 
ine them a little more closely, we find our attention called to the 
fact that the individual organism is a vast system made up 
by the binding together of minor systems. The heart of an 
animal, for instance, is a little organic system in itself. We 
may cut out the heart of a frog and in our hand it will continue 
its instinctive actions—its beating, as we call it. 

Now in the ordinary activity of the vast system of systems 
which we call the individual animal, each elementary system ex- 
presses its own instinctive tendencies, and yet at the same time 
all of the elementary systems acting together produce activities 
of the whole system of systems which are effective to the 
preservation of the complex individual organism. The heart 
does its own work as a heart, and the stomach its work as a 
stomach, and the brain its work as a brain; but at the same 
time each part does some work for the benefit of each other 
part, and all do some work for the benefit of the whole, and 
all together produce activities of the whole organism which 
tend to keep it all alive. 

A perfectly adjusted individual organism we all realize to 
be one in which each elementary part does the best work it is 
capable of doing just in accordance with its own special 
capacity, and in which at the same time all of the elements, 
working thus properly as elementary parts, and yet together, 
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produce activities of the whole organism which are advan- 
tageous to this whole mass of elements which constitute the 
individual. In certain low forms of organic life we see this 
adjustment practically perfected, where the environment is 
relatively stable and the organism relatively simple. But where 
the individual organism,—the system of systems,—becomes 
highly complex, and the environment changeable, failures of 
adjustment must in the nature of the case not infrequently 
occur. Each elementary system will insist upon working out 
its own special instincts without too great regard for the 
interests of the other elementary systems or of the individual 
organism as a whole. The heart will insist upon pumping 
the blood, and the stomach upon functioning as a digestive 
organ, and the brain upon sending its stimulating messages 
from one part of the body to the other, and this whether each 
is helping the work of the other or not, and without too great 
regard for the health of the whole body. 

But, as we all know in our own experience, 1f the elementary 
systems carry this insistence upon their rights beyond certain 
limits, it is fatal to the life of the individual organism. Ii, 
under the stimulus caused by active exercise in the rarified 
atmosphere of a mountain top, the heart becomes too insistent 
upon its right to act as its own instincts would dictate, it is 
likely to bring death to the whole individual organism. On 
the other hand, while it is true that each of the elementary 
systems must learn to limit its own right to function normally, 
in order that benefit may accrue to the community of systems 
which make up the individual, nevertheless it is equally evident 
to us that these elementary systems cannot afford to sub- 
ordinate overmuch their right to function in accord with their 
nature; for if they do so they themselves will be injured, and 
this injury will indirectly, but none the less surely, affect the 
welfare of the whole organism for whose benefit they have 
agreed to the subordination of their natural trends of action. 
We cannot afford, for instance, to do excessive brain work 
without taking proper exercise or food, even though this brain 
work will evidently be of the highest immediate advantage to 
the individual organism; for in so doing we are liable to 
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destroy the efficiency of parts of the complex organism without 
whose help this brain work would be impossible. 

When, then, we consider the individual organism, it becomes 
apparent that the perfect adjustment of which we speak can 
be attained only provided, on the one hand, the animal exhibits 
tendencies to such activities as are best fitted for the health 
of the individual as a whole; but also provided, on the other 
hand, these activities for the benefit of the individual are not 
of a form which will curtail the full development of the 
instinctive capacities in the elemental parts of which the 
organism is composed. Progress, as it 1s conceived in accord- 
ance with biological ideals, cannot occur without a movement 
towards this perfection of adjustment. 


ITT. 


Those readers who have found the substance of the previous 
section in the main familiar will also appreciate the manner 
in which the principles thus disclosed in the study of the indi- 
vidual organism are applicable to that organic form which 
among men we call the tribal community, or the social body, 
according as it is of less or greater complexity. 

If the individual man living as part of a social aggregate 
corresponds with the organized part of a whole individual 
organism, then we should expect to find, as we do find, that 
the instincts within him that tend to the advantage of the 
individual, or to the preservation of the species, are modified 
in their reaction so that, while they still serve their purpose 
as conservative of the individual and of his species, they at 
the same time serve to foster the persistence of the social 
group of which the individual is a member. 

Where the tribal group is simple, and the wants and aims 
ofits individual parts are similar, as is the case in the lower 
forms of tribal life, the adjustment of instincts as above 
described may be to a great extent attainable; but where, as 
in our higher civilizations, the social aggregate is very com- 
plex, and the wants and aims of the individual are diverse, 
we must expect to find failures of adjustment which will 
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result at times in an opposition between those instincts which 
lead to the benefit of the individual and of the species on the 
one hand, and those which lead to the advantage of the social 
group on the other hand. Thus it is that there arise those 
clashes of impulses within us which are indicated by doubts 
as to the propriety of opposed tendencies, which lead to the 
pressure of conscience and to the appreciation of a sense of 
duty, all of which are formulated in the problems of ethical 
theory. 

But evidently, if social life is to be conserved, we must look 
forward to a perfecting of adjustment between these opposed 
tendencies. In an ideal social community, clearly, the instinc- 
tive reactions natural to the individual as such must be carried 
out normally as they will produce results of the greatest 
advantage to the individual ; and at the same time these reac- 
tions must subserve the interests of the social community as 
well. The individual must, on the whole, tend to develop 
his own capacities to their full perfection, and at the same 
time his activities must be such as will prove to be of advantage 
to the whole social group of which he is a member. 

Not only is this recognized as a tendency of social develop- 
ment, but the best of thinkers who take this view agree that 
the perfecting of such an adjustment should be our aim. They 
long for, and desire to foster, forms of social life in which the 
maximum of individual free development is attained, so far as 
that is compatible with the advantage of the social body. 

It is true that many of those who acknowledge this tendency, 
and who theoretically look forward to its enforcement, all too 
often overlook the fact that it is impossible to allow the indi- 
vidualistic instincts unrestrained development without danger 
to the social life. The demand for independence from what 
we are wont to cail the slavery of social pressure cannot be 
carried too far without leading to anarchy, and to the failures 
of civilization which anarchy implies. 

Many, too, on the other hand, forget altogether that, if the 
end above considered is to be gained, the instincts which sub- 
serve social ends must themselves be restrained so far as is 
necessary to allow of the full development of the individual. 
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Fortunately most progressive people do recognize this necessity 
in general ; but there exists among us a large number of soci- 
alists, so-called, who are so much impressed with the value 
of social development that they would foster it even to the 
curtailment of individual development ; who, wishing to satisfy 
the wants of the masses of the social aggregate, would institute 
governmental machinery which can produce this satisfaction 
only so far as it is conceived to exist in the person of the 
average man, and which therefore must, so far as it is effective, 
discourage the development of all individual life which is above 
this average. 

There is a smaller class of men among us who go even 
farther than this—a class of little practical importance but 
worthy of special mention here because of an instructive com- 
parison with them which we shall find it desirable to make 
in our later consideration. These men would distinctly aim 
at the improvement of social life by crushing out the so-called 
lower classes, or at least by forcible restriction of the develop- 
ment of those whom they somewhat arrogantly assume to be 
of hopelessly degenerate type: the criminals, the weak-minded, 
the socially vicious, yes, even the squalid poor who, knowing 
none of the high standards of life, are content with their lower 
social heritage. 

But the logical evolutionist finds no ground for such a 
system of destruction or of extreme repression. Such a system 
implies a trust in the infallibility of the reasoning among the 
so-called “upper classes” which the evolutionist on general 
grounds finds to be altogether unwarranted. It involves the 
assumption that those in power are necessarily more capable 
of higher development than those whom they think of as their 
inferiors. Those who defend such views overlook a well- 
established fact, viz., the tendency in the “higher” form of 
a species to revert to the form which is more typical, and the 
opposite tendency in the “lower” form of a species to rise to 
this same typical form. They are unmindful of the fact that 
the life of our species has been vastly longer than the relatively 
short period of recorded history. They fail to see, on the one 
hand, that there is a great chance of the appearance of a 
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higher type by the development of what seems now so low 
and base, if it be allowed time to rise to the typical form of 
the species, and opportunity to step beyond this typical form: 
while, on the other hand, they forget that the offspring of 
those individuals who now seem to represent a variation of 
higher type will certainly tend to revert to the typical form 
of the species, and may later degenerate to a still lower grade. 

Such a consideration leads us to emphasize the import- 
ance, for social advance itself, of the avoidance of any 
further curtailment of the free development of individual life 
than is absolutely necessary for the protection of our civili- 
zation and needful for the maintenance in the race at large, 
apart from the shifting lives of the individuals who just now 
compose that race, of those standards which mark the trend of 


social advance. 

The study of evolutionary doctrine thus leads us to see that 
it should be our aim to foster the development of individual 
life with as little restriction to its free unfolding as is compat- 
ible with our ideals of social stability ; and, in fact, most intel- 
ligent men will agree that the ideal State would be one in 


which the greatest liberty of the individual would be main- 
tained without restriction of those advantages which can only 
accrue to the individual by codperation with his fellows. 


IV. 


When we turn to the study of broader interracial relations, 
in which we see the prospect of a new exhibition of the 
processes of organic development, the significance of our 
previous considerations becomes at once apparent. 

If such a new organic form is to appear, the several diverse 
races, the “lower” and the “higher” together, must correspond 
with individual men in the social group. As in the one case 
instincts subserving the interests of the individual must be 
modified or reformed to subserve also the interests of the 
social group to which the individual belongs; so, in the other 
case, the instincts which have been specially developed in 
diverse races must be modified or reformed to subserve the 
interests of the whole aggregate of diverse races. 
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But just as surely as in the case of social life, perfect ad just- 
ment in this interracial life will be gained only when on the 
one hand each race expresses its own instincts fully,—works 
out most completely the special capacities which differentiate 
it from the other races; while, on the other hand, these expres- 
sions of its special capacities in some manner subserve the 
interests of the whole group of diverse races. 

Now evidently as this interracial community, if it is to 
come into being, must be an organic growth of enormous 
complexity ; and as the bond existing between the diverse races, 
which are the parts forming this organic whole, must be an 
exceedingly weak one, we must expect much conflict of racial 
impulse, if we may so speak, during the process of this modifi- 
cation of the instincts of special races, so that they may form 
new trends of activity which will subserve the advantage of 
the new interracial whole. 

But here again we see that, if this adjustment is to take 
place, it must become impossible for the special instincts of a 
special race to be expressed without regard to the opposed 
instincts of the diverse races of the greater group. 

But while this is true, it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that the permanent establishment of the interracial group can- 
not be accomplished unless the special races are allowed just as 
full and free a development as is compatible with the existence 
of the group as an organic whole. And this is the point which 
I feel requires emphasis at this time. 

Comparison is here suggested with that class of individuals 
in social groups, referred to in the last section, who, in order 
to subserve the growth of social life, would endeavor to 
restrain by stern measures the free development of what they 
call the lower type of individuals. If among us we have, as 
we have seen, but a relatively small class of intelligent men 
who believe in this extreme restriction of individual develop- 
ment, on the other hand we have a very large and influential 


class among the most civilized races who believe that it is the 
function of the “higher’’ races to subordinate, to crush out, 
to restrict the natural free development of, the so-called 
“lower” races. 
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The argument that is used for the most part by those who 
favor this view 1s one which is thought to be a corollary from 
the established doctrines of evolution. It is doubtless largely 
because a false notion of the processes of development has 
become current that we see the present outburst of so-called 
“imperialism” sustained by earnest and active-minded men in 
our midst. It is the main purpose of this paper to emphasize 
the fact that no such argument can properly be deduced from 
the laws of organic development if these are correctly com- 
prehended. 

Those who defend the view thus opposed are wont to argue 
somewhat as follows: “Whether we like it or not, the process 
of Nature must inevitably obtain. As we look back at the ages 
past we see that the stronger and better developed species have 
always in the end crushed out their weaker and less developed 
opponents. We have but to look back of human life to the 
animal kingdom to see that the struggle for existence has 
ever resulted in the overthrow and destruction of vast numbers 
of one race by some other which has been better fitted to sur- 
vive. The obliteration of the North American Indian by the 


immigrants from Europe, which we may take as an instance, 
is but a special exemplification of this general process; and 
the same result must necessarily follow the spread of western 
civilization into the lands of the Orient which are peopled by 


inferior races.” 

In attempting to reply to such an argument it may be worth 
while, in the first place, to call attention to the fact that even 
those who use it do not pretend to be aroused to enthusiasm by 
this discovery of what seems to them to be Nature’s plan; they 
take at the best but a position of stoical indifference in refer- 
ence to this supposed iron rule of conflict. They tell us we 
must face the facts, however much we fail to sympathize with 
Nature’s method; and they themselves will scarcely fail 
to agree with their opponents in feeling that this supposed 
method is obnoxious and revolting. But surely this lack of 
sympathy with what is supposed to be Nature’s plan indicates 
that in all higher types of mankind sympathy, and the tendency 
to codperate with one’s fellows, have become predominant im- 
pulses. And the predominance of these sympathetic impulses 
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surely in turn indicates that a new characteristic has appeared 
in the race of men which has not been evidenced in those 
animal races which have survived only by crushing out their 
opponents. It implies that in the higher races of men capacities 
for cooperation have arisen which are already modifying, and 
which are eventually destined to displace altogether, the very 
process of Nature with which we find ourselves so unsympa- 
thetic, and upon the hypothetical continuance of which is 
founded the argument we are now opposing. 

The argument which is thus found to lack cogency shows 
itself altogether false 1f we follow out the comparison sug- 
gested in the preceding section. For we are led by this com- 
parison to ask ourselves, in the first place, what proof we 
have, if we take a broad view, that our race is bound in the 
end to show itself so greatly superior, as we are wont to 
assume, to those races which we call lower. Biological and 
geological researches in later years have proved to us that 
the eras in the life of man with which we are well acquainted 
are but as a moment in comparison with the age of the race 
upon this earth. If in the course of the last few thousand 
years there has arisen in the western world a race which we 
call much superior to the races of the Far East, nevertheless 
we cannot forget that this lapse of time, long as it seems to us, 
must be looked upon as but a short period in the unwritten 
history of man’s development. What proof have we that our 
vaunted civilization may not unfortunately prove to be but a 
temporary variation’ What proof that the type which has 
created the western civilization may not revert in the course 
of a few thousand years more to a more typical form of human 
life? 

What proof, on the other hand, have we that these so-called 
“lower” races, if left to themselves, may not develop a civili- 
zation more permanent and higher than anything we can our- 
selves imagine? Circumstances of environment and opportunity 
have made our race what it has become in these late centuries 
which are but a short span as biological time is counted. What 
proof have we that these nations of the Far East, whose civili- 
zation has in many cases antedated ours by thousands of years, 
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may not finally outrun us in the race if given like advantages 
of environment and opportunity, and may not in the end 
produce a type of man of attainments nobler than those of 
which we dream? 

If the considerations which we have reviewed in the preced- 
ing pages have weight with us, it appears that they must 
influence deeply our attitude towards the races of men whom 
we consider our inferiors, and should lead us to combat vigor- 
ously the contentions of the “imperialists” which are current 
in our day. 

If we learn the lesson taught by the comparison of individual 
life with social life, we must see that the course of development 
of interracial organization, which is most hopeful, and which 
it is most rational withal to foster, is one which will allow 
each special race of diverse qualities and abilities, whether it 
appear to us with our limited view to be “higher” or “lower,” 
to exercise and strengthen its full capacities with the utmost 
freedom, and under such restriction only as may be needful 
to subserve the ends of that higher organic growth to which 
we aspire, and which will imply the existence, side by side, of 
the most diverse of races, working in unison for man’s advance, 
and held together by interracial bonds which must constantly 
gain in intricacy and power. 

Let these bonds be multiplied and strengthened by peaceful 
commerce and interchange of thought, by the gentle influences 
of education and religion, but without any effort to crush the 
weaker, or any other use of force than such as is absolutely 
essential to the preservation from destruction of our own 
civilization, and needful for the furtherance of the growth of 
the interracial organism which we dimly see may some day 


come to vigorous life. 
Henry RutTGers MARSHALL. 


New York. 
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UNITY OF SPIRIT AS THE BASIS OF A NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


WANDERING over the hills in the north of England, a travel- 
er often finds, stretched at his feet,amanufacturingtown. Two 
classes of buildings, rising above the general level, catch his 
eye; the one the stately spires of the churches, the other, the 
gloomy chimneys of the factory. The one, as it stands calm 
and serene in the blue air of heaven with the sunshine playing 
on the gilding at the top, seems to point the way for the inhab- 
itants to a light that lies above; the other, thrusting itself up 
into the darkness of its own making, and striving, like some 
giant polypus, to embrace with its tentacles of smoke the whole 
town, seems to tell the citizens that above there is only black 
nothingness and all of value lies below. They stand there 
these two buildings, the church and the factory, as types of 
the inner life of man, as symbols of idealism and materialism, 
as signs of the old struggle between the princes of light and 
the princes of darkness. It is a struggle ancient as the world, 
a struggle in which the combatants assume, in different ages, 
different guises and inscribe on their banners different watch- 
words, and in which the victory inclines now to this side and 
now to that. In this morning of a new century it is well to ask 
ourselves first how goes the battle now, and secondly in what 
condition are our weapons for the conflict that the coming 
years will bring. 

First then as to the state of the fight; there is one side win- 
ning all along the line, from every peak and stronghold wave 
triumphantly their banners with the one magic word “Com- 
merce” blazoned upon them in letters of gold. To see the truth 
of this we need but look at the standard by which the age of 
to-day judges a man’s conduct; a standard not indeed openly 
recognized but yet constantly employed in practice. At present 
we have adopted the standard of commerce which considers 
actions right or wrong according as they do or do not produce 
a balance of material goods, and loves to measure men’s 
lives as well as their possessions in pounds, shillings and 
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pence. Take a few examples of the way in which public opin- 
ion expresses itself. If the talk is of education and the use 
of teaching some particular subject, by “use” is invariably 
meant the possibility of the child being able to coin it into 
money some day. If the question under discussion is reform 
in sanitary or housing arrangements, the whole matter turns 
on the probability or improbability of obtaining thereby a citi- 
zen of a superior wealth-producing capacity. If by some lucky 
chance a public body like the London County Council does 
indulge in great ideas of making a beautiful place of London 
instead of, as it is now, a mere collection of leagues of dismal 
dreary streets, we find them accused of wanton extravagance 
for venturing on an expenditure that can bring in no pecuniary 
return. If we look at foreign politics we see the vast empire 
of China exploited by Europeans for the sake of their trade, 
divided up into spheres of influence, so-called treaty ports and 
the like, without one single thought of the feelings of its four 
hundred million inhabitants. Lastly as a fitting climax, when 
our soldiers are dying by hundreds in a far distant land, as 
they believe for the honor of their country, we hear him, 
whose actions have done so much to cause the war in South 
Africa, proclaiming that the British flag is the most valuable 
commercial asset in the world. It is needless to give further 
examples; anyone can extract as many as he pleases from the 
daily press. Commercialism, that is to say the principle that 
judges actions as though they were commercial transactions to 
be tested by the Profit and Loss account, is in the ascendant 
and its power is steadily increasing. 

Secondly seeing that the victory lies at present with Com- 
mercialism, we have to consider what arms are at our disposal 
to do battle against it. In the picture at the beginning of this 
essay the factory chimney stood as the symbol of this Commer- 
cialism, while opposing it were the churches representing 
spiritualism or idealism. It is to them that we must look if 
the tide of victory is to be turned; the forces appear suffi- 
cient for the work required. For the ministers of the various 
denominations possess unique facilities for impressing upon 


men any lessons they unite in desiring to inculcate; they have 
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a large body of preachers, places to preach in, and an audience 
to listen to them. Further as the basis of all their teachings 
lie the denial of the belief that mankind is to be regarded al- 
ways as a means, never as an end, and the emphatic assertion 
that each man’s life is of infinite value to himself seeing that 
there is within him an element that no standard of commerce 
can ever measure. Here then we have a vast body of preachers 
whose first duty is to fight Commercialism to the death. How 
comes it then that its power is growing day by day? It is be- 
cause there is not union among these preachers, because they 
are members of isolated churches rent by quarrels and dis- 
sensions within, unable to unite for the great effort required to 
combat the foe at their doors, seemingly half unconscious that 
there is any such foe. Here and there a kind of guerrilla war- 
fare is carried on, but for want of proper support and often 
because of active opposition on the part of those who should 
be their friends, such attacks fail of much result. Absorbed in 
their own quarrels they are dwelling in a world of their own, 
their places of worship may be frequented from force of habit, 
but for idealizing a nation’s’ life their power is gone. It is 
this want of union that has rendered them impotent and it is 
only by union that they can hope to save the nation from being 
swallowed up in this bog of Commercialism. What is wanted 
is not a collection of individual Churches but a National 
Church to awake the divine in man that has slept all too long. 

A National Church must be one, there cannot be two or 
more. Just as a country with two Parliaments is in a state of 
civil war, so a country with two churches is in a state of relig- 
ious war. In the former condition there is a loss of men’s lives, 
in the latter a loss of something more than men’s lives. The 
one essential of a National Church is unity; without that it is 
powerless ; the name National is without meaning, and is only 
a set of words framed to mislead men. 

If then Unity is a necessity there should be no doubt of the 
sense in which the word is employed; there should be a clear 
understanding as to what is meant when a Church is spoken of 
as one. Unity is a word that has many meanings, it may be 
used to signify unity of action, unity of purpose, unity of be- 
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lief or unity of spirit. In which one or all of these senses 
(since one meaning does not exclude another) is it possible to 
speak of the unity of a National Church? The question is 
meant as a practical one. We have to ask ourselves which, if 
any, of these different unities can we hope to see established 
here in England under the prevailing conditions of modern life. 

Before attempting to answer this question it is necessary to 
make a few general remarks as to the conditions that the an- 
swer must satisfy. 

First since the unity is to form the basis of a Church it 
must be adequate for the purpose, it must be capable of in- 
spiring the members with the belief that there is a real intel- 
ligible bond joining them together so that in a very true sense 
they are one. This brings up an important distinction that 
must not be overlooked, a distinction between that which 
makes and constitutes unity and the various ends which those 
who are already united may be seeking to promote. It is a dis- 
tinction between the cause and the effect of unity. Just as a 
country which is one in virtue of common birth and common 
sentiment joins in working out certain purposes, purposes 
which by themselves could never have created a nation out of 
unconnected individuals ; so a Church, as soon as it has become 
one, may unite, for example, in a struggle against Commercial- 
ism, though the need of such a struggle has been unable to 
give rise to unity. 

Secondly the unity must unite many, it must be broad, broad 
as the nation. The fault of the present Churches is that they 
are narrow; they include few and exclude many. 

Lastly, while broad, the unity must be clear in meaning, it 
must offer a definite issue so that no doubt can arise as to 
which side a man belongs. 

In discussing therefore the various senses in which the word 
unity may be employed it is necessary to remember that a unity 
which is to form the basis of a National Church must satisfy 
these three conditions; it must be adequate, it must be broad 
and it must be clear. Let us now turn to the different mean- 
ings and consider them in the light of the above. 

First with regard to unity of action. Men unite in action 
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when they combine to carry out a definite piece of work in a 
definite way; as for example when the members of a Trade 
union strike for a rise of wages. Such a unity can never be 
expected as the tie linking together the member of a National 
Church, since uniformity of action is impossible under the dif- 
ferent conditions of town and country. For a time a unity of 
action to attain some object may occur but it will cease with 
the attainment of the object in question. To satisfy the re- 
quirements of a National Church something more than a mere 
succession of single united actions is needed, a something that 
will bind these actions together and show them to be the ex- 
pression of a single idea. Unity of action must therefore be 
rejected as a basis because it is inadequate. 

Akin to unity of action is the second of the unities—unity of 
purpose. Men unite in purpose when they place before them- 
selves some common end as the object of their desire, though 
they may seek its realization by different means. For example 
teetotallers agree in purpose when they wish to check drunken- 
ness though they may disagree about the best means of doing 
so. The essential feature of this unity is the presence of a clear 
definite purpose; unless this exists there is either a unity of 
something quite different or else merely a unity of vagueness. 
Can such a unity of purpose be expected to form the basis of a 
National Church? There is something attractive in the belief 
that through its history a single purpose runs which, like a 
guiding star it has followed down the long avenue of the years, 
followed it may be often with wavering faltering steps, often 
with strange wanderings in the wilderness of error, but still 
followed. That a Church may have some such purpose is true, 
but to have it, it must already be a united Church; the purpose 
alone will not make it one. Either this is the case or else the 
unity of purpose is more accurately called a unity of belief or a 
unity of spirit. Take as an example the supposition that the 
promotion of Christianity is the purpose destined to constitute 
the unity. By Christianity we may mean either a certain creed 
or a certain spirit or lastly the development of an idea. In the 
first case the unity of purpose is really a unity of belief, in the 
second case a unity of spirit, both of which will be discussed 
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later, while the third assumes some already prepared soil in 
which the idea is to grow. The case against unity of purpose 
may be put in another way. Either the purpose is clear and 
definite or it is not; if the latter then it cannot unite a Church, 
if the former, excluding all meanings which would be more 
correctly called by another name, then it implies an end, and 
to assign an end is to limit the Church’s work. We must 
therefore reject the claims of unity of purpose because it is 
either inadequate or not clear, and pass on to the third unity, 
the unity of belief. 

This is the ordinary meaning intended when mention is 
made of a united Church. The Church is supposed to be 
formed of a group of people who agree in their beliefs, who 
have a common creed to which they all give their adherence. 
Is there any hope of a National Church being established on 
the basis of this unity of belief? We must remember that we 
are considering the practical question whether such a Church 
can arise here and now, not the general one whether, under dif- 
ferent circumstances or in different times, it has ever existed 
or may exist some day. 

In the world of science we have a state of things which 
might encourage us to think that a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment might be found in the world of religion; for there is in 
the former a body of men who to a large extent and to a con- 
tinually increasing extent have a common belief. The ad- 
vance of science has been something like the advance of a con- 
quering army; in the front rage continual battles, but behind 
lies a country in which all may dwell in peace and harmony. 
Does experience justify the hope that a similar agreement may 
prevail in religion? It does, but on one condition and on one 
only. This condition is that the Church shall be regarded as 
authoritative in matters of belief. All experience is clear in 
demonstrating the fact that, where free judgment prevails in 
place of authority, there we shall always find a confusion of 
beliefs empty of anything that can be called unity. We need 
only glance at the various beliefs of the different sects, all to 
be found in the Church of England, to satisfy ourselves that 
this is true. Belief in the truth of written documents is not 
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enough; people can, and in fact do, interpret them as they 
please. There must therefore be in the Church some authori- 
tative body of persons who will define, and in case of need, re- 
define, the common creed. This at first sight does not imply 
anything different from the authority to be seen in the scien- 
tific world. Here the ordinary layman in science takes his 
belief in scientific questions on the authority of men of science; 
there is nothing obviously absurd in supposing the layman in 
theology to take his creed on the authority of theologians. 

But the cases are not really parallel and a short examination 
will show that authority in religion means and must mean 
something quite different from what it does in science. A 
man takes his science on authority because he observes that 
there is a general agreement among all who have devoted 
themselves to its study, because he believes that were he to in- 
vestigate matters himself he would arrive at the same conclu- 
sions, and lastly because he understands that the truths of sci- 
ence have been discovered by following out the ordinary 
methods of observation and inference he employs in his affairs 
of daily life. In short in science authority is merely the ex- 
pression of the opinion of experts who agree. But in theology 
a man can find nothing similar to this. He discovers that men 
of equal capacity and equal honesty have arrived at precisely 
opposite conclusions, and that there is no sort of agreement on 
a vast number of what are apparently essential questions. He 
sees himself in the position of an arbitrator who has to give 
judgment in a case where experts differ, and has every reason 
to believe that, if he studied the subject himself, he would only 
add another to the chaos of conflicting creeds. Authority such 
as is found in science is completely absent. Yet much is talked 
of the authority of a Church, and its claims to our considera- 
tion are urged on the grounds of this very disagreement. But 
this authority is one resting on a very different foundation, 
namely on the infallibility of the Church; in other words on 
the belief that the Deity has breathed into it the words of abso- 
lute truth, so that its voice is not the voice of man but of God. 

The question whether the unity of a Church can be a unity 
of belief now becomes the question whether we can expect a 
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general faith in an infallible Church to become wide-spread. 
There can be no doubt that such a unity would have the charac- 
teristics both of clearness and adequateness; the only point 
remaining to be determined is whether it would have broadness 
as well. Now Infallibility is in a curious predicament; it 
can neither be proved nor disproved by evidence, since all evi- 
dence is fallible. It would therefore seem a very questionable 
proceeding to depose one Church from its position of Infalli- 
bility and exalt another in its place. For to decide between the 
claims of conflicting infallibilities is apparently beyond the 
capacity of fallible intellects. This being so, it would seem 
clear that, as there is already a Church claiming infallibility, 
we must either find in it our National Church or give up all 
hope of having one united by a unity of belief. The question 
now simplifies itself and we have to inquire whether the 
Catholic, or, as I suppose I should say now-a-days, the Roman 
Catholic, Church is ever likely to widen into a National 
Church. I cannot believe it. It has given its sanction to so 
much that we shall find hard to approve, it has so much in its 
beliefs that we shall scarcely find credible, and, lastly, infalli- 
bility is so foreign to the spirit of the age, that there is little 
chance of its ever commending itself to us as a nation. It may 
seem presumptuous in these few lines to dismiss the claims of 
a Church which has had such a history as that which the 
Catholic Church possesses, but we must bear in mind that 
what we are seeking is not a Church of a great past, but a 
Church that has promise of a great future; not a Church that 
has filled the world with the fragments of those it has cast 
forth, but a Church that will build into one temple those scat- 
tered members. Now a Church that has steadily set its face 
against the teachings of science and the wider views of mod- 
ern thought, and has no room within its walls for men like 
Dollinger and St. George Mivart can never become that of 
which we are in search. A unity of belief, implying as it does 
belief in the Catholic Church, must be rejected because it 


lacks breadth. 
Before passing on to the fourth sense in which the word 
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unity can be employed, it is necessary to consider here briefly 
a scheme by which men have hoped to secure unity of belief. 

The proposal is that the various sects should sink, should 
give up, their points of difference and join to raise a united 
Church on the basis of their common points of agreement. 
Since there is much in religious creeds about which all agree 
it is recommended that a compromise be made between the 
various parties by each side consenting to regard as unessential 
the questions at issue between them and to mould all that is 
left into a common faith. An example of something of this 
kind may be found in what is termed undenominational teach- 
ing such as exists under the London School Board. The 
plan has answered well there and indeed appears the only con- 
ceivable method of dealing with religious education of children 
whose parents belong to different denominations. Compromise 
here is necessary as it would be if compulsory attendance of 
adults at divine service were exacted, but compromise as the 
basis of a National Church leads to many difficulties. 

The first and obvious objection arises out of the question 
where the line is to be drawn, whom to exclude and whom to 
include. 

Secondly, granted this has been got over, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the points of agreement are so clear in meaning that 
no dispute about them can arise in future. If they arise, there 
is no one to decide them in the absence of an infallible author- 
ity ; in consequence any dispute must be settled either by exclud- 
ing one party or by once more regarding the question at issue as 
unessential and as not forming part of the common creed. If 
the first alternative is adopted, we shall have a Church with a 
continually decreasing superstructure; while, if the second is 
followed, we shall have a Church whose foundations are con- 
stantly being chipped away ; in the former case the Church will 
soon cease to be National ; in the latter it will soon cease to be 
a Church at all. 

Lastly the controversial questions between sects or persons, 
however unimportant they may seem to the disinterested ob- 
server, are just the characteristics that constitute a Church’s 
individuality and form the source of its true life and motive 
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power ; for they include the very beliefs it has assimilated and 
made its own. To ask for the surrender of these points is to do 
something of this kind: I say to you, I will give up all that 
makes me me, you in return shall give up all that makes you 
you, and together we will form a Church on a basis of a united 
belief which has hitherto been little better to us than a form of 
words. Thus we will inaugurate the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. It is not by emptying a man of all that has made him 
man, that we shall rear a National Church; obtained in this 
way a unity can never be adequate for the purpose. 

We are drawing to the end of our journey, we have sought 
for a unity in action in purpose and in belief and have found 
that none of them satisfies the three conditions of adequate- 
ness, broadness, and clearness which any unity, capable of 
making a National Church, must possess; we have left only the 
unity of spirit and must now direct our attention there. The 
three preceding unities were easy to define because they had 
to do with matters such as acts and beliefs that could clearly 
be known as common or not common to different people. 
But the fourth unity is concerned not with outward acts but 
with the feelings that accompany the acts; it regards man no 
longer as seen from without but as seen from within. We 
must therefore consider at some length what is meant 
by unity of spirit before discussing the question of the possi- 
bility of its yielding a bond to make one the scattered Churches 
of this land. 

Unity of spirit does not imply unity of either action, pur- 
pose, or belief; they may indeed accompany it but not neces- 
sarily so. For example one man gives money to a beggar in 
the street to get rid of him and his importunity, a second does 
the same from sympathy with the man’s apparent sufferings, 
while a third refuses it knowing that this is the kindest thing 
to do. Between one and two there is unity of action but a 
different spirit, between two and three no unity of action but 
the same spirit—a spirit of sympathy with his fellow men. 
To a certain extent these two may be said to have unity of pur- 
pose in that they are both seeking to remove pain, but the pur- 
pose is vague and indefinite, while the real point in common 
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is a certain feeling, a certain attitude towards the world 
around. This is an example of what I mean by unity of spirit, 
in this case a spirit of sympathy; the next inquiry must have 
as its object the determination of the meaning unity of spirit 
can have when applied to a National Church. 

It will not be enough to call this spirit the spirit of religion or 
of Christianity, since these are words that have had so many 
meanings given to them that, when used alone, they have al- 
most ceased to have any meaning whatever; on the other 
hand amongst these meanings must be that which we seek. 
Now in the lives of those whom we are accustomed to regard 
as having reached the highest level man has attained, a Jesus 
of Nazareth, a Francis of Assisi, a Savonarola, or, in modern 
times, a Father Damien and a Gordon, there is something in 
common. In spite of the different conditions under which they 
have lived and the varied scenes in which they have played 
their part, whether as humble preachers or as inspirers of 
nations or as laborers among the poor and suffering, there is 
one single spirit that belongs to them all; it is for this spirit, 
the inspirer of all that is best and noblest in human nature 
that we want a name. It is not possible to do better than apply 
the name that the author of “Ecce Homo” has employed to 
describe the spirit of Christ, the spirit of “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.” This phrase, enthusiasm of humanity, has the ad- 
vantage of being well known and of exhibiting a clear distinct 
meaning, so far as the definition of any feeling can be said 
to be clear and distinct; and lastly the feelings to which it 
refers form just that group of emotions which has been the 
common characteristic of the men alluded to above. Other 
expressions might have been chosen, but none so suitably; it 
will not however be loss of time to consider one of them, as 
by contrast the superiority of the term selected will be exhib- 
ited in a clearer light. In some wonderful pages of Wilhelm 
Meister Goethe has defined what seems to him the peculiarly 
Christian spirit, as the reverence for what is beneath us, rever- 
ence for the weak, the wretched, the pitiful, aye and for the 
disgraced sinner as well. There is a great and beautiful 
truth contained in this thought, and it certainly describes one 
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characteristic of the spirit we have been discussing, but it falls 
short of the fullness of the meaning of that spirit. Reverence 
is at best a passive feeling, its tendency is rather to inhibit 
than to promote action, while the peculiarity of the spirit in 
question has been that it has shown itself prominent, as indeed 


it must, in every field of human activity. Reverence for what 
is beneath us is a great truth but it is not the whole truth; 
it creates indeed in man a certain mood or temper of spirit, 
but it does not drive him along to play his part in the storm 
of life. Here the enthusiasm of humanity displays its 
superiority; it includes the reverence for mankind, but it 
combines with it the love of mankind, and from the two com- 
bined the desire for action is quickened. Reverence forms the 
atmosphere in which the man lives, love gives the motive 
power; and from the two, reverence and love, united as they 
are in the enthusiasm of humanity, has arisen the spirit that 
vearns and strives to lift to some higher level all that lies be- 
low. Like all feelings it must be felt to be known; to explain 
a feeling to those who have not experienced it in a degree 
is not possible; so without further explanation let us 
assume that, if there is to be a unity of spirit, it must be this 
spirit of enthusiasm of humanity. 

All feeling is accompanied by some belief, by which it is 
nourished and which it in turn nourishes; what is this belief 
here? It is a belief in the Infinite in man. The enthusiasm 
of humanity is not an enthusiasm for men as we see them now, 
poor pitiful atoms, with their wild hopes and vain attempts 
to realize them, with their struggles and failures and suc- 
cesses more bitter than failure, or, worst of all, with the re- 
signation of an irremediable despair; all alike, young and old, 
rich and poor, good and bad, drifting down the long thorough- 
fare of life, with no end before them but the grave. There 
is abundance here to excite a world of pity but nothing to stir 
enthusiasm. The enthusiasm of humanity is an enthusiasm 
for one existing in idea, not as yet in fact, an idealized hu- 
manity that arouses in us an enthusiasm driving to action. 
Now an ideal is never absolutely non-existent; it is always 
partially, even though to an infinitesimal extent, realized; so 
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in man as he is we see traces of what he may be. There is a 
something in him hidden, confined, and seeking vainly for an 
outlet, glimpses of which are caught, though they are but 
fragmentary sparks of the light that is within. The clouds 
close round and we see it no more, but it is there. This 
truth the poet recognized when he said that his poem was for 
those— 

“Whose hearts are pure and simple 

Who have faith in God and nature 

Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hearts and hepless 

Groping blindly in the darkness 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


This truth, on which Christianity has always insisted, 
has found its most impassioned recognition in the writ- 
ings of the German Mystics. It is no new truth, but one old 
as religion itself, so that traces of it are seen, as Max Miller 


has shown in his wonderful lectures on Psychological Relig- 
ion, in all the most inspiring of religions. For example, it is 
this truth that the writer in the Upanishads had in his mind 
when giving at the same time the truth and his idea of the 
cause of its want of recognition, he said: “That the Self- 
existent pierced the senses of man in front, so that man looks 
forward and not backward into himself; some wise man how- 
ever with eyes closed and wishing for immortality saw the Self 
behind.” It is this belief in the Infinite, the Divine, the Self, 
call it what you will, in man that the enthusiasm of humanity 
implies, inspiring all to sweep aside the mists which dim the 
Light. The Divine in man is as yet not a being, only a be- 
coming. 

[ have now tried to explain what I mean by the unity of 
spirit in religion. It is the unity of the spirit of enthusiasm 
of humanity, carrying with it a belief in the Divine in men. 
It yet remains to consider whether this unity can form the 
basis of a National Church. 
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It must satisfy the three conditions of adequateness, 
breadth and clearness. As regards the last two there can be 
but little doubt, since that which has been common to many 
religions must at least be broad enough to contain the different 
members of one; and as regards clearness what is lacking in 
this on the side of feeling finds its compensation on the side 
of the belief that accompanies the feeling. Lastly there re- 
mains the condition of adequateness to be considered. So far as 
greatness of idea is concerned it is satisfied but to adequateness 
looked at in the light of past experience an objection may fairly 
be raised. Since, as has been already shown, the enthusiasm 
of humanity together with its belief in the Infinite in man has 
been the source of inspiration of all the noblest lives in history 
and has formed part of the faith of Christianity and has yet 
failed to produce union, men may say that experience pro- 
nounces judgment against it ever becoming the basis of a 
National Church. Undeniably this objection has consider- 
able weight. Since in what has preceded frequent appeals 
have been made to experience, it is not possible to dispose 
summarily of an argument that claims to be supported by 
experience itself. The following considerations may how- 
ever lessen the force of the objection. 

In the first place it may be remarked that the experiment 
of a Church connected by unity of spirit has never been fairly 
tried, since all attempts hitherto made have had as their object 
the establishment of unity of belief. If the latter is recognized 
to be impracticable, the former may stand a better chance, see- 
ing that men in transferring their hopes of union from the one 
to the other will come to realize more distinctly the meaning of 
a unity of spirit. The place formerly occupied by belief in 
stirring men’s emotions will be filled by the spirit of enthusiasm 
of humanity, since it will attract to itself the strong group of 
feelings that always cluster round the idea of union. It will 
no doubt be urged that after all this essay does wish to pro- 
duce a unity of belief, a belief in the divine in man. To a 
certain extent this is true, but the unity of spirit comes first, 
and it is only from this enthusiasm of humanity, which con- 
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stitutes the unity, that a belief in the divine in man can arise. 
We find ourselves possessed of this enthusiasm and seek to 
explain how we come by it. We can do so only by seeing in 
man something that no mechanical theory of the Universe can 
ever account for. Secondly while undoubtedly experience can 
show no example of a Church joined by unity of spirit it 
does present an instance of something very similar in the 
case of a country. Its citizens are united not by common 
descent but by a unity of spirit, the spirit of patriotism. A 
country is not merely a collection of individuals living within 
its borders but a group of units joined together by one spirit. 
Its interests are the interests of each one of them and its glory 
or disgrace is the glory or disgrace of every member. In 
spite of the wide gulf separating opinions, whether religious 
or political, in spite of the keenness exhibited in the contro- 
versies between different sections, they are one and all united 
in love of their country. What is possible in a country may 
surely be possible in a Church as well. No doubt the cause 
that has produced patriotism is different from the cause which 
may be expected to give religious unity. For some, love of 
country is necessary for its existence as such, seeing that with- 
out it the country, in the struggle of nations, would have dis- 
appeared. But, however this may be, there is in a country that 
sense of unity of spirit amidst diversity of opinions that we are 
hoping to see realized in a Church. In a Church as in a coun- 
try the same condtion for unity is to be satisfied; men must 
differ while at the same time feeling themselves members of 
one body. 

There is in the case of a country one cause which makes this 
harmony easier to establish than in the case of a Church. Most 
men admit, if not to others at any rate to themselves, that they 
may be mistaken, that their opinions are opinions only and not 
expressions of infallible truths. Recognizing error as possible 
in themselves we can regard it as venial in others; agreeing 
to differ we can look on them as members of the same country 
and not as enemies. In religion, however, we have not yet 
advanced far enough to consider error of belief as a thing de- 
serving pardon in place of expulsion and are still in the position 
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of tacitly claiming infallibility for our opinions. But time and 
the age are with us and our views have changed much of late 
years and are changing still. Men are coming to see that in 
spiritual matters the light given is not that of a steadily shin- 
ing sun that renders clear every detail of an open plain, but 
resembles rather moonbeams struggling down into the heart of 
a dense forest and illumining only isolated tracts, whose bor- 
ders are deep shadows of blackness, and giving to all things 
alike strange forms that pass description. Standing on the 
threshold of a new century and looking back on the old that is 
past and gone, amid the wreckage of faiths there is one belief 
that we see ever growing in strength, the belief in our own 
littleness, our own fallibility, our own ignorance; from this 
is springing the spirit of a wide toleration that in some degree 
justifies the hope that the new century will build for us a 
National Church. , 
An idle dream it may be, but there are dreams for which we 
are the better and which work out their own fulfillment. Such 
an one may be this dream of a National Church joined and 
made one in a unity of spirit; a Church that shall make united 
protest against the paltry littleness of modern life; that to 
Commercialism, claiming that each man has only a money 
price, will reply that it may be true we are bought with a price 
but that the price paid was the life of a Man and that only in 
terms of man can you reckon man; a Church that will survey 
and judge all things in the light of a single idea, the religious 
idea. In this Church one member shall say to another, 
“Friend, we are in a strange world in which knowledge comes 
to us only in fragments like spray tossed up from the infinite 
ocean of the Unknown. Follow we each therefore the truth 
that he feels within him wherever it may lead; if in the same 
direction then together; if not then apart, yet joined by unity 
of spirit, remembering that, though our ways may be widely 
sundered, time is long and space is broad and in eternity they 


shall yet meet.”’ 
R. A. Bray. 
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A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WORK. 


Tuomas Davipson. * Born Oct. 25, 1840. Died Sept. 14, 1900. 


On the 14th of September last there died at Montreal a wise 
and good man whose work and influence were out of all propor- 
tion to his general reputation. A writer in the London Spectator 
recently declared that at the time of his death Thomas David- 
son was one of the twelve most learned men in the world. 
How that may be I do not know. Certain it is that his pro- 
found and varied learning, his portentous memory, his skill 
in using all languages, and his familiarity with the best that 
was to be found in all languages—particularly in the lines of 
philosophy, social science and literature—were to those of us 
younger men who came to know him, almost appalling. 
He was learned, and knew that he was learned, above the 
measure even for learned men. Yet withal he was modest, 
avoiding rather than courting personal fame. Indeed, he might 
in truth have said, with Thomas Aquinas, that his motto was 
amo nescari. 

With all his learning Mr. Davidson was, however, the most 
human of men, approachable by all, old and young, high and 
low, learned and ignorant ; generous to a degree in his relations 
with his fellow-men, giving of himself without stint to all who 
sought his help or counsel whenever he thought he could be 
of any use to them in helping them to a higher life. An Adiron- 
dack farmer, whose place he had bought, once remarked of 


*The list of Mr. Davidson’s published books includes: “The Philoso- 
phical System of Antonio Rosmini Serbati,” (London, 1882); “The Par- 
thenon Frieze and other Essays,” (Boston and New York, 1886); “Scart- 
azzini’s Handbook to Dante, with notes and additions,” (Boston, 1887) ; 
“Prolegomena to Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” (Boston, 1889); ‘Aristotle 
and Ancient Educational Ideals,” (New York, 1892); “The Education of 
the Greek People, and its Influence on Civilization.” (New York, 1894); 
“Rousseau and Education According to Nature,” (New York, 1898); “A 
History of Education,” (New York, 1900). He contributed to Mind, The 
Philosophical Review, The International Journal of Ethics, The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, Educational Review, The Forum, and other per- 
iodicals, upwards of eighty articles, in addition to his reviews of books. 
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him that “his hand was stretched out to meet you farther away 
than that of any man he ever knew.” This was true, literally 
as well as figuratively. Any one who has had the good fortune 
to visit him in his Adirondack home, where he conducted a 
summer school of the Culture Sciences, will ever remember with 
the glow of a larger human kindliness his reception at Glen- 
more. It was Mr. Davidson’s custom to have the large lecture- 
hall bell rung to announce the arrival of an expected guest. 
At that signal he would at once drop all work and hasten 
down from his den in the birch grove some two hundred feet 
above the main buildings. I can see him now hurrying down 
the hill, his right hand stretched out to greet me when still a 
good fifty yards away, his left waving his Tam o’Shanter 
as he shouts his cheery welcome. The warm handshake that 
followed, the sincere welcome beaming from every feature of 
his honest, earnest, sunny, intelligent face, made one feel at 
once that Glenmore was home. 

Mr. Davidson was the most intense man I have ever known, 
intense in his loves and in his hates, both for persons and for 
doctrines. It was part cf his philosophy that morality con- 
sisted, as the Greeks had said, in knowing how rightly to love 
and how rightly to hate, and, he would have added, in having 
abundant affections to distribute. He firmly believed that the 
stronger a man’s passions were, the greater were his possibil- 
ities for virtue and victory, if only they could be rightly 
directed. Rousseau once wrote, “J/ n’y a que les dmes de feu 
qui sachent vaincre.”’ Mr. Davidson was one of those ames 
de feu, and he held himself in check by an iron will, and knew 
how to conquer. No obstacles were for him insurmountable. 
Finding in the course of some of his investigations in Scholastic 
Philosophy that he needed a more thorough acquaintance with 
Arabic than he could acquire from the books, he dropped all 
other work and went to Cairo to live with the Arabs and learn 
to speak their tongue. He was then just fifty-four years of 
age. His last published book was written at a time when 
he was unable to get more than three consecutive hours of 
sleep, and when every waking moment was filled with intense 
pain. Yet his cheerful but profound optimism finds in this 
Vol. XI.—No. 4 30 
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book perhaps its noblest expression, and not once does his 
personal suffering break through to color a single phrase. 

Mr. Davidson was absolutely unsparing of himself and of 
his friends, downright and straightforward to the point of 
intransigeance. He could never quite forgive a man who had 
once told him a lie, or proved himself ungenerous. He was 
ever bitter in his denunciation of all forms of pharisaism and 
of the pride of mere respectability which consisted, he held, 
solely of negative virtues. Comfort worshipers, sensuous 
dalliant souls, and all time-servers were his special aversion. 
But a keen sense of humor, a hearty, jovial nature, and a broad 
philosophy saved him from the snares of asceticism and left 
him, with all his vigorous and uncompromising standards, one 
of the most sociable of men. He always sought out in all men 
traces of genuine human worth, and he knew how to look 
behind appearances for the real substance of worth. Conse- 
quently his friends were frequently of rough exterior and 
rougher manner, and he was often found with publicans and 
sinners. And to his friends he remained ever loyal. 

Mr. Davidson was born in Aberdeenshire, in Scotland, Oc- 
tober 25, 1840. He received his education in the common 
schools of his native town, and in the University of Aberdeen, 
where he acquired, as a second nature, the habit of exact 
scholarship. What this training meant for him may be inferred 
from the fact that he used to say, with a full knowledge of 
the school systems of all lands, that if he had to be educated 
over again and could choose his schools and masters, he would 
go through precisely the same training that he had enjoyed. 
When still a very young man he came to America and, after 
a brief sojourn in Canada, made his way to Boston. Later 
he removed to St. Louis where he taught for a time in the 
public schools, and where he made the acquaintance of the 
famous little group of St. Louis philosophers, most of whom 
became his life friends. But Mr. Davidson was a born dis- 
senter who could not and would not fit into any niche. He 
chafed under all restraint, and was not entirely contented until 
he finally found his liberty in the life of a free lance, lecturing, 
writing, teaching private classes, and in this way earning his 
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modest livelihood while holding himself responsible to himself 
alone and to his own lofty ideals. Opportunities for University 
preferment came, but he refused to surrender one jot of his 
freedom. His mode of life gave him a good six months of 
every year for leisurely study and frequent opportunities for 
long visits to Europe, as his studies might call for wisdom 
that could there best be pursued. Besides, he had a decided 
distrust of our universities which, he held, were still suffering 
from medizvalism in methods and habits, from formalism, 
and from an absence of entire freedom and candor. Moreover, 
he did not regard the students in the universities to-day as the 
most promising material to work with, holding that most of 
them were under the dominion of purely frivolous aims, while 
most of even the more serious students were animated by no 
higher motive than the desire to fit themselves to find a more 
comfortable berth for life. In few, if any, could he find an 
ardent desire for knowledge for its own sake and for the sake 
of the light it could throw on the purpose and meaning of life. 
Only in the last years of his life did he succeed in finding a 
class of students with whom he could work with entire satis- 
faction and enthusiasm. When he did find them, with char- 
acteristic fervor he gave the best of himself and of his 
time and energy in working for and with them, asking no 
other compensation for his services than honest and faithful 
work on the part of his students. These were the students 
he found amongst the bread-winners in the East Side of New 
York. After working with them for two years he wrote: 
“No one who has ever taught a class of intelligent bread-win- 
ners will return willingly to academic teaching. It would be 
well if all college students were engaged in the practical duties 
of life.’* Of this work, which at last put his democratic phil- 
osophy to the test of practice, we shall have more to say later. 
Let us first try briefly to state that philosophy. 

We cannot better approach the study of this philosophy 
than by noting in advance the temper of its author’s mind 
as it revealed itself in strong antipathies to some of the 





*“History of Education,” p. 264. 
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more popular currents of contemporary thought. Hegel, with 
his denial of the principle of contradiction, he held to be the 
“prince of confusionists.’”’ Historically Hegel’s philosophy 
seemed to him mainly significant as the reductio ad absurdum 
of modern subjectivism, that is to say, of the modern effort to 
define the forms of thought so exhaustively that nothing is 
left for the material of thought. At the same time, however, 
he held that Kant had rendered inestimable service in pointing 
out that the real meaning of Hume’s scepticism was that it had 
conclusively proved that the mind is essentially active and 
therefore does not receive any ready-made impressions, but 
exercises from the first a determining power in the very crea- 
tion of the world that it knows ; that, consequently, no concepts 
taken either from common sense, or from time-hallowed philos- 
ophies, can be accepted without being subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny. Hegel, however, had too easily concluded, 
from finding the importance of the part played by the thinking 
activity, that thought was the last term in the description of 
reality, and so his philosophy gave us a cobweb world, an arid 
and unreal system which, logically carried out, could but lead 
to pantheism, from which disastrous result it was saved in the 
letter, but not in truth, by Hegel’s skill in juggling with such 
terms as freedom, God, Trinity, and the like, wherein was 
displayed his ingenuity in pouring new wine into old bottles 
rather than his zeal in the cause of truth. 

The agnostic’s position came in for equal condemna- 
tion. His whole difficulty comes from the fact that he 
starts out with a supernaturalistic notion of reality, with a 
conception, that is, of the absolutely real as, whatever else it 
may possibly be, never a possible object of experience. The 
agnostic’s conclusion therefore, that reality is unknowable, is 
a trivial one, or, to put it otherwise, is simply another way 
of stating his fundamental premise, which premise, in its turn, 
is a downright prejudice. 

Those who gloried in the confusion of philosophies and phil- 
osophers, in order that they might point a moral as to the 
presumption and imbecility of mere reason, whether their 
Pyrrhonism were proclaimed in the interest of piety, as a prepa- 
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ration for faith, or in the interest of a supposed freedom that 
could not brook even the constraint of reason, or in the interest 
of nature worship like that which found expression in Rous- 
seau in some of his more turgid moods, and frequently in 
Wordsworth in such passages as: 
“One impulse from the vernal wood 
Can teach us more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can,” 


—in short, the defenders of all forms of mere sentimentalism 
and irrationalism were treated continually, and effectually, 
with the scorn which they deserve. After all, there is no blas- 
phemy worse than that which spends itself in dragging in the 
mire the noblest faculty with which man is endowed, the faculty 
which distinguishes him from the animals and enables him to 
lead a moral life. Not that the doctrine to which one must give 
adherence is a “cold intellectualism,” as it is called. No, the 
knowledge that is the aim of our rational endeavor is 
“knowledge armed with moral efficiency, knowledge which 
commands respect and reverent submission . . . . What 
turns intellect into a spring of action and freedom is 
not its power of distinguishing things, but its power of seeing 
that things have different values, that one thing is better than 
another, and, therefore, to be preferred to another.” This is 
what is meant by the old saying that not only the thoughts 
of the head but the thoughts of the heart also must be pure.* 

Perhaps of all the irrationalists, the philistine misologists, 
the conventionally respectable men who are superior to phil- 
osophy, seemed to him the most immoral and pernicious intlu- 
ence of the time,—the men who contemptuously deny “that 
every man and woman ought to be a philosopher.” 

“So much does the old habit of authority and convention in matters of 
intelligence and morals still prevail, so much are men still the slaves of 
these, that philosophy, which alone can make men free, is still looked upon 
with suspicion and ill-concealed contempt. One continually hears, “but 


you can’t expect every man to be a philosopher. It takes a long time to 
learn philosophy, and people generally have other things to attend to. 





*“Intellectual Piety,” pp. 4, 5. 
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They must sow and reap, buy and sell, eat and drink, and they must have 
a good time. Philosophy is dull solemn business.’ The implication, of 
course, is that sowing and reaping, buying and selling, and so on, are more 
important things than philosophy, and this, indeed, is what the world of 
our time practically believes. The general belief is that the end of life 
is to acquire material wealth and have a ‘good time,’ which means to sat- 
isfy the natural inclinations, which our education accordingly fosters and 
pampers. I say this is the result of a failure to recognize that the aim of 
man’s life is man’s perfection, and that perfection consists in perfect in- 
sight, perfect love and perfect freedom. As soon as men see this clearly 
they will no longer look down upon philosophy, which is but another name 
for loving insight, one of the essential elements in human perfection. 
To despise philosophy is to despise spiritual perfection, for clear knowledge 
is one of the elements of that perfection. There is no duty more incum- 
bent upon any human being than to know, unless it be the duty of loving 
with divine love everything known, in proportion to its worth, and sternly 
refusing to be guided by personal feelings and inclinations. A man or 
woman who is rot a profound thinker, seeing the things of the world in 
their true ideal proportions, and acting accordingly, is a mere dependent, 
half-enslaved creature. whatever amount of so-called culture, refinement 
and kindness he or she may have. Such a person is still a slave to author- 
ity and convention, a mere play-actor in life, bound to play a traditional, 
unreal part, without any of the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
of them who see the Divine face to face, and, in the light thereof, all things 
in their true worth.”* 


We are dealing, you see, with the philosophy of a man who 
has banished entirely from his world things-in-themselves and 
unknowables, and, therefore, materialism, supernaturalism and 
all other forms of agnosticism, but who at the same time 
believes that modern idealisms, by singling out one aspect of 
experience, namely the formal or universal aspect, and regard- 
ing it exclusively, have thereby started upon a path that cannot 
but lead, when logically carried out, to pantheism and the evil 
type of mysticism. 

We can now easily conclude this preliminary fixing of the 
place of Mr. Davidson’s philosophy by the mere enumeration 
of the objects of his special admiration. These were Aéschylus, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Joachim of Flores, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Kant (with reservations), Rosmini, Goethe (especially 
the “Faust” ), and Tennyson (“In Memoriam’). And of all of 
these undoubtedly the first place was held by Socrates, the 
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genuinely religious dissenter, the confident believer in human 
reason and almost the only true individualist; the man who, 
moreover, justified in his life as well as in his philosophy his 
claim to our reverence for these things. 

One more thing must be borne in mind in our effort 
to understand this philosophy, and that is the predomi- 
nance throughout its author’s life of the practical interest. 
He comes to his theoretical speculations because of vital prac- 
tical needs, as could not but be the case with one of his intense 
temperament and strict Presbyterian upbringing. But he was 
a born dissenter, and he firmly believed that the times were 
religiously and socially out of joint, and that it was his duty, 
as it was that of every man, to do his best to set them right. 
With this end in view he took an active interest in the founding 
of the London Fabian Society. The name of the society is 
significant. Its determined aim was the gathering and dis- 
seminating of information that might lead to the amelioration 
of social conditions, but it was to be committed to no theory 
in advance. Later, as the organization drifted toward outright 
socialism, Mr. Davidson lost interest in it. Socialism seemed 
to him to be indeed the logical enough outcome of the view of 
life that places its highest values upon wealth, position and 
physical comfort; which is, however, a complete inversion of 
true values. Having its aim centered in these external goods, 
a reform that looks to them primarily must be mechanical and 
cramping to the life of the spirit. He saw, in other words, 
with profound truth that the end to begin with in social reform 
is always the individual, and, in the individual, his educa- 
tion; that, furthermore, the aim of this education should be 
to help its possessor to estimate things more nearly at their 
true worth and to give him the strength to rise above the rule 
of animality and rightly distribute his affections. 

Mr. Davidson also founded the Fellowship of the New Life, 
first in London, afterward in New York. This society was 
organized for mutual help in the cultivation of the 
life of the spirit, for mutual aid in the discovery of 
real values, and in living accordingly. It was not 
a church, not even a Unitarian Church, for it had not the 
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vestige of a creed, unless, indeed, it is having a creed to main- 
tain that there is a higher life for man and that it behooves 
him earnestly to seek to know what that life is and then to lead 
it. This organization might be called a sort of Fabian Society 
of the Spirit. The difficulty with a society of this character 
is that it is apt to degenerate into sentimentalism, “to mistake” 
(in the strong language of a recent German writer) “fine feel- 
ings for argument and the expanded bosom for the bellows 
of divinity.” Therefore it, too, soon proved unsatisfactory, and 
both of these practical efforts toward reform convinced Mr. 
Davidson that the one thing needful above all else in our day 
is a definite gospel that rests upon, and needs, no authority 
save the approval of individual reason, a gospel that must 
therefore also be a philosophy. 

Such a philosophy Mr. Davidson believed he had found 
through his fortunate discovery of Rosmini. It was a doctrine 
of radical, uncompromising pluralism that was saved from the 
chaos of atomisnr by joining with it the belief in the absolute, 
divine, eternal worth of every member of this community. So 
intent was he upon saving his doctrine from any swamping 
monism that he insisted upon calling his view apetrothcism. 
Certainly there was no room in his philosophy for a God who 
works by special providence, or distributes rewards and punish- 
ments. “The God of the future,” he writes, “the just God, 
gives to each one precisely what with his own efforts he has 
righteously won, neither more or less. The man who asks for 
more is a miserable dependant, sycophant and beggar ; the man 
who is content with less is a fool.”* 

The method whereby it was sought to establish this phil- 
osophy was the epistemological method. Every one who has 
studied the course of philosophy at all knows that always after 
the zeal of the first efforts has led to the facile construction of 
some system or other a rival view inevitably looms up, that 
seems to have quite as strong a claim as the first, and yet con- 
tradicts it. So the two doctrines consume one another, and 
a period of doubt and scepticism supervenes. From the mo- 
ment this stage is reached one can only make his escape from 
the intellectual slough of despond by asking, as a prior question 
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in his philosophy, what is knowledge, and how do we come 
by it? Yet what you find written in the history of philosophy 
is also always this: that, when this question is raised, forthwith 
it is assumed that two antithetical terms are somehow imme- 
diately given, and that knowledge consists in bringing these 
two terms to unite; but as these terms are always taken to be 
mutually exclusive, philosophies are hard put to it to effect the 
union. These antithetical terms are, to take the most common 
instances, the fixed aid the fleeting, subject and object, the 
universal and the particular, appearance and reality, reason and 
sense, mind and matter, sensitive tablet and external things. 
And the puzzle of knowledge is to get one of each of these 
pairs at its opposite. It is generally assumed that if only, by 
some sort of philosophical alchemy, you can transfuse these 
incompatibles, or forcibly collocate them, your problem of 
knowledge is solved. If this cannot be done, then one of the 
opposites is usually discarded in favor of the other. Now it 
is obvious that we shou!d not begin with these terms, as if they 
themselves required no further scrutiny. We must begin by 
analyzing the act of cognition, and the act of perception, as 
they really appear in immediate experience, and not as they are 
interpreted by a ready-made theory, such as is implied in 
the very statement of the problem as it usually appears. Bacon 
said that our duty as scientists is to interpret nature and not to 
anticipate it. As philosophers, our task is to interpret experi- 
ence and not to anticipate it. 

The result that is reached by this method I can best give in 
Mr. Davidson’s own words: 
“Instead of saying as has been said heretofore, that the world starts with 
an inscrutable God, inscrutable atoms, or an inscrutable ether, not one of 
which can identify itself with our intelligence and so be known, our theory 
says that the world consists of a multitude of sentient individuals or 
atoms, whose unity is their sentience, and that these are essentially related 
to each other through desire. Sentience and desire are two aspects of the 
same fundamental fact. There is no desire without sentience and no sen- 
tience without desire. . . . Matter itself, so far as we could know it, 
would have to be groups of feelings. . . . The only possible completely 
intelligible and moral world is a world composed of essentially distinct 


feelings or sentiences . . . . interrelated through action and passion, 
two forms of feeling, and yet fundamentally impenetrable to each other. 
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And, indeed, this is the world that we really find ourselves in, or in our- 
selves. I can feel your action and you can feel mine; but my feeling, or 
the feeling which I am is utterly opaque to you, and the feeling which 
you are tome. I can learn that you have a toothache and even under- 
stand it, if I have had one as a modification of my own feeling; but I can 
never feel the toothache which you feel. As sentient and desiring subjects 
we are absolutely impenetrable to each other, and, in so far, we are 
hypotheses to each other. That is the price we pay for being realities, eter- 
nal realities, if you will. If you could feel my feelings we should be 
merged into one and both cease to be individuals. This does not lead to 
Agnosticism, as might seem at first sight. There is nothing in you that 
I may not know if you choose to be communicative; but your feelings I 
can never feel. So far, happily we must be eternally agnostics. That is 
the price we pay for being anything at all.”* 


Or, consider, again, this statement : 


“Each has only to ask himself, What do I know myself to be? And if 
he answers honestly ke will, I think, say: ‘I am a feeling or sensibility, 
modified in innumerable ways, by influences which I do not originate. 
These modifications, when grouped, are what I call the world, or my 
world, for I know no other. I am the sentient unity of a sensible world.” f 


This is, of course, a mere summary of the results reached in 


Mr. Davidson’s philosophy,{ and it will at once suggest many 
doubts and queries. I believe that we should find that these 


*“American Democracy as a Religion,” in INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Etmics. Vol. X, p. 30 ff. 
t‘‘Education as World Building,” in Educational Review for Nov, 1900. 


Pp. 327. 
Amongst Mr. Davidson’s published writings the one that throws most 


light upon his general philosophical standpoint is the article on “Percep- 
tion,” which he contributed to Mind, Vol. VII. (1884), at the time when 
the influence of Rosmini was particularly strong. The fact in experience 
which he then wished to emphasize was Being. This he thought Hegel, 
and indeed, all idealists, spirited away by regarding it exclusively in its 
aspect as definitely universalized in thought. Thus Being evanished into 
a category; the quod cognoscimus was taken up into, and consumed by, the 
quo cognoscimus, In the latest formulations of his philosophy we find 
that the term “being” has given place to the phrases, “fundamental feelings,” 
or “substantial feelings,” together with “desire’—the active aspect of feel- 
ing. The transition is easily understood. Being that is not even con- 
ceivably exhaustible in thinking, if it is not to vanish, in the opposite di- 
rection, into a mere unknowable substratum of experience, must find its 
meaning in experience, and, when we turn into experience, that which is 
there immediately given as real is just feeling. It should be added that 
Rosmini almost suggests this transition. The phrase “fundamental feel- 
ing” is his. 
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doubts have not all been sufficiently considered. The full 
elaboration of this philosophy, in other words, had unhappily 
not been completed. 

Just as Schopenhauer had tried to escape from the conse- 
quences of the omnivorous thought principle, upon which the 
German philosophy that preceded him had rested, by emphasis 
upon the will, so Mr. Davidson tries to avoid the pantheism 
of both of these philosophies by making feeling the fundamen- 
tal fact in experience. Now, this is just where one naturally 
seeks to lay the emphasis if one is intensely interested in de- 
veloping a pluralistic philosophy, for it is as feeling that we are 
directly shut within our own worlds, and shut out from the 
worlds of other individuals. 

This doctrine, moreover, in two ways seeks to ward off the 
charge of mere subjectivism: (1) In accepting as a fact the 
action, through desire, of one individual upon another,—an 
obvious fact, but one which most idealisms have difficulty in 
adjusting to their systems. (2) In making room for a moral 
ideal. Life and education consist in world-building, in order- 
ing, classifying, grouping our sensations, and hypostasizing 
them. “But there are worlds and worlds. Since the human 
being is a sentient desire, which from its very nature demands 
the highest and most varied satisfaction, the aim of education 
must be to enable him to construct a world capable of yielding 
such satisfaction. . . . The extent and richness of the world 
which any living being constructs depends upon two things: 
its capacity for manifold experience, and its power of arrang- 
ing or classifying that experience. The former of these, again, 
depends upon the number and acuteness of the senses; the 
latter upon the force of the primitive desire for satisfaction. .. . 
Ethical life depends upon the completeness and harmony of 
the world evolved in the individual consciousness.” A moral 
world would be one in which objects were stamped with their 
value for the satisfaction of desire, and loved and made mo- 
tives for the will, in accordance with that stamping. The 
spring of all wrong doing is, as A®schylus said, false-coinage, 
mapaxoxd. Some worlds are small but well ordered, the world 
of the ordinary respectable citizen ; some small and ill-ordered, 
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the world of the parasite and ordinary criminal; some large 
and well-ordered, the world of the saints, heroes, benefactors 
of humanity, thinkers, statesmen and reformers, the intro- 
ducers of ideals; some large but ill-ordered, the world of the 
Macbeths and Napoleons, the great reprobates and criminals. 
Some worlds again are rigidly bounded, the worlds of the nar- 
row conservative, “old fogy,” or of the fanatic of one idea; 
others are continually expanding, the worlds of the liberal and 
the reformer. The pessimist is simply the man who continually 
fails to organize a world satisfactory to his desires, and who 
proclaims himself a failure in world-building.* 

The pluralistic philosophy which Mr. Davidson reached, a 
brief and summary statement of which we now have before us, 
he held to be the genuine philosophy of democracy, since it 
recognizes the individual as the source of all authority, and at 
the same time regards every individual as animated by a desire 
that is in truth nothing less than a desire for the highest, and as 
capable therefore of realizing for himself the highest satisfac- 
tion. Two things follow as a necessary consequence from this 
teaching. (1) It should be possible for every individual to 
share in the inheritance of the ages, in all, that is, that the ages 
have produced that is of real soul-satisfying worth, in the high- 
est culture of the time. And fortunately there is enough of these 
blessings to go around, for these are just the things that, as 
Mr Davidson used to say, can be multiplied indefinitely with- 
out being divided. (2) It should be the duty and privilege of 
every more favored individual to labor without ceasing in order 
that he may help his fellow-men into their inheritance. And 
such help consists not merely in giving them knowledge and 
culture, and helping them rightly to distribute values, but also 
in helping to make them more efficient and competent crafts- 
men. The latter work can only be undertaken by such insti- 
tutions as the famous London Polytechnic, but every citizen 
can do his share in the former. 

Mr. Davidson accordingly spent his life in the effort to 





*“Education as World Building,’ Educational Review for November, 
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uplift men by supplying a sound, aimful education. To him 
the world seemed “sadly unspiritual, sadly narrow, ignorant 
and frivolous. It has lost the light of reason, and is running 
after vain shadows.” Animated throughout his career by a 
profuund missionary zeal, he early determined to do his share 
in making the world spiritual again. His efforts, alone and 
unaided, to accomplish this work were very far from satis- 
fying him, and he went through life hunting for kindred 
souls, dreaming of the establishment of a sort of Pythagorean 
brotherhood of the spirit, a community where the actual daily 
life should be a practical object lesson in the right adjustment 
of social relations. Indeed, the dominant aim of his life might 
be suinmed up in the words in which he described the purposes 
of one of the organizations which he effected with that end 
in view: I. “To bring men together who really and in all earn- 
estness desire to comprehend the world, in order that they may 
better it, and who are ready to consider all questions without 
prejudice or respect for current and conventional opinions or 
authority.” 2. “To disseminate in every way, by teaching, 
lecturing, printing, and especially by living, intellectual and 
moral truth, and to put a period to living by mere conven- 
tionality and uncomprehended dogma.” 

None of these undertakings proved entirely satisfactory, 
and it was only toward the end of his life that, almost by 
chance, he stumbled upon the opportunity to carry on this 
work in a way that seemed to him altogether encouraging. 

In the fall of 1898 he lectured in the Educational Alliance to 
a large audience composed mainly of hard-driven laboring 
men and women from the East Side of New York upon 
“Problems which the Nineteenth Century hands on to the 
Twentieth.” At the conclusion of the lecture one man arose 
and objected that it was all very well to talk about profit- 
ing by the culture of ages, but, as for them, they were 
ground in the dust and had no opportunity. With character- 
istic impetuosity Mr. Davidson exclaimed that it was not so, 
that they had all the opportunity they deserved; that, if they 
only wanted these things badly enough, they could get them. 
“For instance,” said he, “if you will form a class, and fall to 
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work in dead earnest, I will come down and meet you once 
a week and teach you.” A large number signified their eager- 
ness to undertake the work, a class was formed which soon 
nuinbered several hundred men and women, and Mr. David- 
son, always better than his word, went down twice a week, 
meeting, on his second visit, a class of those who were par- 
ticularly interested in philosophy. 

At the first meetings of the class doctrinaire socialists, 
steeped in the theories of Marx, were very much in evidence; 
but, under the Socratic cross-questioning of their teacher, they 
were soon put into confusion and, by common consent, it was 
agreed that the discussion of these most difficult and complex 
socia! questions should be deferred for some years, until they 
had acquired a broader knowledge of the history and meaning 
of civilization and of the culture which it had produced. 

What he accomplished with these men and women, and how 
he accomplished it, forms an interesting and significant chapter 
in the history of modern efforts for the uplifting of mankind, 
but a detailed account of this work would carry us beyond 
the limits of this paper and must be postponed to another 
occasion. 

In this band of intensely eager and earnest minds Mr. David- 
son felt that at last he had found his family, and the work 
with them inspired him with a new hope for the future, a hope 
which he has voiced in the concluding chapter of his last 
published work: 

“If the teachers of the nation, with a due sense of their power and im- 
portance, would, without hope or desire for material reward, form them- 
selves into an association for the higher education of the bread-winners, 
as the teachers of France are doing, and each devote a couple of evenings a 
week to the work, they would soon elevate the culture of the whole people, 
and remove the werst dangers that threaten society. Poverty, vice and 
degradation would, in large measure, disappear, giving place to well-being, 
virtue and nobility. There is no more patriotic work than this; for it is 
not amid the thunder of the battle-field. where men slay their fellowmen, 
that the noblest civic laurels are won, but in the quiet school room, where 
devoted patriots, men and women, combine to slay misery, meanness and 


corruption.” (Hist. Ed. 276). 
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THE PROPAGANDA OF CIVILIZATION.* 


If the mood in which the beginning of the century finds the 
chief nations of the northern temperate zone is to last, we are 
passing into one of those sharply marked off epochs in human 
history. In whatever directions we may think the intellect of 
the eighteenth century failed, its freedom from national as- 
sertiveness, its claim to international kinship, its enthusiasm 
for a humanity undivided and undivisible, have been practically 
unassailed. The national state of mind and the political policy 
necessary to give expression to this intellectual catholicity 
have been inculcated with an unquestioning devotion and al- 
legiance generally reserved for matters of religious faith. The 
state of mind we have been taught to preserve is that of con- 
sideration for neighbors, upon the assumption that they, as 
well as we, are contributing to a fabric of law and order called 
civilization; and the political policy adopted has been one of 
modest and non-provocative guardianship of our national heri- 
tage as regards its foreign relationships, and of reforming and 
elevating effort in its domestic affairs. “It is required that we 
should aim at living in the community of nations,” wrote Mr. 
Grant Duff in his introduction to his “Elgin Speeches,” “as 
well-bred people live in society, gracefully acknowledging the 
rights of others, and confident, if we ever think about the mat- 
ter at all, that others will soon come to do no less for us.” 

That state of mind and that political policy are being seri- 
ously assailed in Great Britain for the first time since the Whig 
ascendency. We have had our war passions often, and our 
dreams of a tinsel greatness, but these have only touched the 
surface of our national life. To-day, the Imperialist move- 
ment goes deeper. The shouts of the crowds in the streets, 
are not merely, as they were in the days of the French and the 
Russian wars, the bravos of a people that had to be kept quiet, 
they are the opinions of an electorate whose mental state has 
to be consulted by public representatives seeking to win votes. 








*A lecture delivered to the West London Ethical Society. 
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Nor is the Imperialism of the day a mere outburst of angry 
nationalist pride roused by insult or aggression ; it is a quicken- 
ing of that sense of national righteousness which every people 
feels when it contains within itself either the awakening life 
of a great future or the invigorating discipline of a splendid 
past. The movement is all the more fraught with possibilities 
for good or ill that it is an expression of fundamental and 
permanent characteristics, that it is an expression of the 
sovereign will and not merely the holiday admiration of a dis- 
franchised mob. 

So far as the underlying spirit of Imperialism is a frank 
acceptance of national duty exercised beyond the nation’s po- 
litical frontiers, so far as it is a claim that a righteous nation 
is by its nature restless to embark upon crusades of righteous- 
ness wherever the world appeals for help, the spirit of Imper- 
ialism cannot be condemned. Morality is universal ; the human 
sympathies and aspirations are so imperious that they embrace 
the world; the reforming ardor which compels us to embark 
upon the stormy and treacherous waters of world-statescraft, 
gushes from springs seated not merely in our nationalism but 
in our humanity. Hence it is, that when national existence is 
no longer threatened, national boundaries no longer disputed, 
and national life well knit together, the nations must invaria- 
bly issue into a conflict regarding their place and influence in 
the world—regarding the scope and value of that righteous- 
ness which they think is theirs. A nation, like an individual, 
must live morally and not merely exist physically, and one of 
the first essentials of the moral life is a feeling of responsi- 
bility—a vindication of the use of that life to something else 
than its own self. The higher the type of life, the more imperi- 
ous is this desire. Carlyle’s shriek to produce in God’s name, is 
heard and understood by nations as it is by persons. Christian- 
ity is the best example of this necessity of the active life to as- 
similate, to overflow, to outgrow, to conduct a propaganda. 
At its birth, it issued its royal proclamation. Its missionaries 
have been in every land and speaking in every tongue, in 
their crusade to “preach the gospel unto all peoples.” 

In this respect, indeed, I see no difference between Chris- 
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tianity as a faith and a national ideal as an inspiration. Both 
assume a special custodianship of what may be called “living 
truth’; both believe that they can contribute to the highest 
well-being of the world ; both believe that they have discovered 
something which has been only partially discovered other- 
wise, or perhaps not otherwise discovered at all; both believe, 
as has been said oi Christianity, “The gospel (the nation 
would say liberty or justice) having been designed for all 
nations, and its field being the world, it was from the first asso- 
ciated with means for its own extension.” 

The special form of this conception of national duty to the 
world in general, is that it is the duty of a nation to spread 
civilization. We are all more or less hypocrites in the sense 
that other people see the logic and the application of our prin- 
ciples in some respects better than ourselves, and we are there- 
fore—even the most uselessly self-centred amongst us—open 
to the attack of somebody whose critical faculty has discovered 
some difference between our professions and our conduct to 
which we ourselves are blind. And so it is with nations. It 
is easy to dismiss with impatience Russia’s efforts to reduce 
European armaments by a description of Russia’s military 
system ; it is easy to laugh at France’s Liberté, Fraternité Ega- 
lité by a short enquiry into France’s poltical and social history; 
it is easy to shatter the claims of morality made by Great Bri- 
tain by a recital of some glaring events in British politics. 
That is an outside critical contribution, but it does not alter 
the fact that the Slav thinks that the Teuton has had his day, 
that he has sunk the spiritual things of life under a load of 
material excrescences; that the French believe that they pre- 
serve for the world those sentiments of good feeling and 
those manners of polish which are the most characteristic 
signs of progress from the stage of the brute; that the Briton, 
in an unimaginative but deadly serious way, considers that the 
torch of political enlightenment has been handed by some con- 
trolling cosmic power into his hands. Each defends its world 
policy on those grounds of moral economy. 

Such are the “destinies” which the nations have placed be- 


fore them. When the nations begin to be allured by what 
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they call their destiny, when they feel a conviction that some- 
thing imperious whose designs are “inevitable” in history has 
selected them as a chosen people, it is no gross motive which 
inspires them to begin with. It is not my business, however, 
to take these ideals of destiny as a dim rushlight, and try 
with their aid to peer into the future. That would be inter- 
esting and, I think, somewhat profitable; but I have referred 
to them now only because I want to make it clear that how- 
ever successful designing men may be in prostituting the high 
purposes of the nations to their own ends, or however imper- 
fectly the nations themselves interpret their ideals in their 
political policies, the compulsion to expand and to assume 
world responsibility is worthy at its origin. It is nothing less 
than a recognition on the part of nations that they have a duty 
to the world, and that is as worthy as the idea that individuals 
have a duty to the communities in which they live. 

The question to which I venture to give an answer is: How 
is this national duty to be performed? How can one nation 
promote the civilization of another? It is here that we dis- 
cover the point of departure of two great parties in the coun- 
try. That departure certainly does not take place on the 
question whether a nation has a duty to the world or not. The 
division appears when opinions how the duty is best fulfilled 
are expressed. 

The answer to these questions must depend on how we re- 
gard civilization. If it is a veneer imposed by law or military 
force, a routine of life prescribed by authority, a garment of 
order which may be put on or taken off in accordance with 
a sovereign will, the question is obviously a very easy one to 
answer. A free distribution of administrators who have 
passed examinations in English law and native languages, and 
of soldiers who have been taught the arts and mysteries of 
Maxims, will civilize the world in a generation. 

But civilization is not this thing apart, this garment, this 
surface characteristic. Guizot has likened it to the ocean, 
which receives all the streams of national life. It is not only 
the civilization of China or of India with their long centuries 
of political and moral evolution—their religions, their sys- 
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tens of law and order, woven inextricably into their national 
fabric,—that is joined by myriad fibres to the past, but the 
social order of the rudest tribe whose spiritual development 
has not gone beyond witchcrafts and devilries, is also an or- 
ganic and disconnectable part of its existence. It is as true 
of the most barbaric as it is of the most civilized nations, that 
their code of social habit and their system of moral order are 
outgrowths from the historical and national circumstances of 
the people and have no life apart from those circumstances. 
The valuable “Report on Native Laws and Customs,” by a 
Commission appointed by the Cape Colony Parliament in 1883, 
lays special stress on the fact that “many of the existing Kaffir 
laws and customs are so interwoven with the social conditions 
of the native population, that any premature or violent attempt 
to break them down or sweep them away, would be mischiev- 
ous and dangerous in the highest degree, besides, as experi- 
ence has shown, defeating the object in view.” 

Therefore, the distinction so often made between civilization 
and barbarism is mistaken in so far as it assumes that bar- 
barism is a state of unmade or chaotic nature, a state unillum- 
ined by reason, a state of brutishness characterized by an ab- 
sence of wise adaptation of institutions to a desirable end. 
The lowest form of institution is a growth from conditions 
and shows rational adaptations of man to circumstances and 
society to tribal history. The lowest barbarian has his civil- 
ization. He may be a child, but he is a child with a social in- 
heritance. He is not a thing to bend at will. His resistance to 
civilization, as we understand it, is not simply that he does 
not understand it, but that he has a civilization of his own 
which he does understand. 

Consequently, the first important fact which the propagand- 
ist of civilization has to keep in mind is, that each grade in 
social and political development has its own civilization, and 
that his influence must be directed not de novo but on lines 
already determined by tribal experience. 

His next discovery is equally important. It is not only that 
there are different kinds of civilization, but that every civiliza- 
tion has some political, social or ethical excellence which in 
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that respect may place it superior to the propagandist’s civiliza- 
tion itself. 

The Western propagandist is still very much like the old 
dame who opened her school for the instruction of youth with 
no other equipment than a few large print copies of the alpha- 
bet, the Book of Proverbs, and a long strip of leather or a 
cane. The inhumanity of the Chinese, not being the inhuman- 
ity of the citizens of London, Paris, Berlin or New York, can 
always be recited to arouse crowds in those cities to a righteous 
horror of the “heathen Chinee’”—just as the Western civil- 
izations can be described in Pekin from the point of view of 
the cultured Chinaman, and be made the starting point of a 
Boxer movement. The shortcomings of an Egyptian Govern- 
ment under the Paschas appear to the English mind a good 
reason why English administrators should govern Egypt, but 
the shortcomings which the Egyptian, brought up in the civil- 
ization of the Nile Valley, feels regarding British rule, are put 
down to the incapacity of the Egyptian to understand the value 
of favors received. A nation which is at once the prosecuting 
attorney for another nation’s faults and the judge of its own 
work, can hardly be expected to see that the faults may be 
upon both sides and that its claims to be the agent of civiliza- 
tion may amount to little more than that, in a game of see-saw, 
it has tilted the beam to the other side. The beam may not 
have been tilted so much beyond the just balance as it was 
formerly, but the balance is tilted; and a sudden tilt in a new 
direction, however near to the balance of justice the beam may 
rest, may be fatal to a national life which has been taught to 
adjust itself to less ideal conditions, whilst the faults of the 
new order may be painfully apparent to the people trained in 
blindness to the greater faults of the old. 

The superior claims of Western civilization are founded 
mainly on two circumstances—the first is our abhorrence of 
violent human suffering; the second, the value we place upon 
settled government. Both are of comparatively recent 
growth, and the first is only imperfectly developed. We abhor 
the torture of human beings in which the sentiment of the 
Middle Ages revelled, but the half stifled moan of humanity 
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bending under a daily load, the quiet sufferings, the weeping 
in the closets, are still regarded as something which should 
not disturb our serenity. We have controlled our eyes, we 
have not opened our hearts. A massacre of Hindoos after the 
manner of the Armenian atrocities would be impossible in our 
Indian Empire, but an Indian famine touches the consciences 
of but a very few of us. Some peoples less civilized than we 
are, still indulge the eye, but are controlled more by the heart. 
The Armenian who said that he preferred an occasional Turk- 
ish massacre to a never ending Russian tyranny expressed this 
point. 

Strange as it may seem at first, it is nevertheless true that 
the value we place on settled government is a great impedi- 
ment in our way as civilizing agents. We have come to iden- 
tify settled government with civilization itself, and that mo- 
bility of social ethics which is a characteristic of the peoples 
we have to deal with, is neither understood nor allowed for 
by us. I can now only deal with one illustration of this. 
From our settled government, we have acquired a sense of 
legal justice, which is a great virtue, but we have lost an un- 
derstanding of the patriarchal system of common-sense equity. 
Our justice is in the main a mechanical justice. “The state 
in its capacity as the sustainer of rights has nothing to do with 
the amount of moral depravity in the criminal,” says Green 
(“Principles of Political Obligation,” p. 191). “The state,” 
means our state—the state of the west—with the special rela- 
tion between the person and the state to which we are accus- 
tomed. Green’s philosophy of political obligation to a cultured 
Indian, for instance, would be miserable, immoral, Machi- 
avellian. Not the least striking pages of that striking book, 
“The Soul of a People,” are those which tell of our ideas of 
justice compared with those of the ordinary Burmese (chap. 
VIII, etc.). The story is told of an English officer in Ran- 
goon, who caught his servant stealing money and had him 
sent to jail. When the boy was liberated, he came back smil- 
ing to his master expecting to be taken into his service again. 
But the English idea of punishment is not the Burmese idea, 
and the poor boy was turned away absolutely bewildered, fail- 
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ing to understand why, having “wiped out” his crime by pun- 
ishment, he was not regarded as spotless. The officer’s idea 
was that punishment was a form of revenge; the Burmese idea 
was that it was part of the great law of Buddha “the eternal 
inevitable sequence that leads us in the end to wisdom and 
peace,” (p. III). 

A second difficulty arising from our experience of govern- 
ment is that of our social system. We have lost all sense of a 
tribal or national life on its industrial side and are now just 
beginning to strive to build it up again especially by municipal 
enterprise. Individual liberty has been abstracted from tribal 
and national liberty, with the result that we have come to see 
that warring thousands of individuals can neither secure nor 
protect liberty. In throwing our social system into the dis- 
organization of individualism, we have killed the national 
goose that lays the golden egg of individual liberty. This 
error is fundamental. And yet in the case of many of the 
peoples whom we have taken over to civilize, we have found 
existing this very condition of true liberty which we ourselves 
are trying to recreate, and the first thing we have done is to 
destroy it. Nine-tenths of the troubles we have had in 
Africa have sprung from the fact that before being many days 
amongst a people, we have instructed the chiefs to regard tribal 
property as being personal to themselves. “The European 
authorities have always been prone to assume, not only that 
anyone holding the apparent position of sovereign over a dis- 
trict they wish to acquire, is its rightful head, but also that his 
supposed headship entitles him to dispose as he will of all the 
land and its products under his control.” 

It is worse than futile to quarrel with the course of our 
progress in civilization. It has been determined by historical 
circumstance. But the most ignorantly absurd of all the jus- 
tifications for the propaganda of civilization undertaken by 
Western peoples is that which assumes that the Basuto and the 
Chinese, the Hindoo and the Ashanti are doomed to go 
through an industrial revolution precisely the same as ours— 





*“Blacks and Whites in South Africa,” by H. R. Fox Bourne, p. 55. 
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like us, are doomed to see their tribal economy disrupted by 
an aggressive assertion of personal right—are doomed to have 
to substitute for practical purposes, the mechanical judgments 
of law for the moral considerations of equity. 

If the line of thought I have been pursuing and the con- 
siderations I have been advancing are true, one or two im- 
portant corollaries follow. Civilization cannot be trans- 
planted. History shows this very clearly. The Englishman 
who proceeds to govern India, cannot pack his British civil- 
ization with his sun helmets and linen. At the end of a year’s 
residence in Calcutta, he is not an Englishman at all. He is an 
Anglo-Indian in nature as well as in name. He does not, he 
can not, interpret to the people of India the political ideas of 
the people of Great Britain. 

A second corollary is even more important. It is that the 
propaganda of civilization by political methods is a profound 
mistake and can lead to no good. The political method is this. 
When the civilizing nation is the stronger, on some pretext 
or other it makes itself responsible for the government of the 
weaker nation. It sends its administrators to manage the state, 
its civil servants to manage the finance, its lawyers to manage 
the courts of justice. It puts an end to abuses—as it sees 
them; it invests the state income in objects of public utility; 
it restores order and stability; it introduces its notions of po- 
litical and economic government everywhere. The history of 
Imperial peoples is full of instances of this kind of govern- 
ment. Rome built roads and established courts of law; 
Athens offered protection; Holland and Spain opened mar- 
kets. As Dr. Johnson said, “Cromwell’s occupation of Scot- 
land taught the Scots the use of cabbages.”” The most typical 
example of this work in modern times is the British occupation 
of Egypt. In Egypt, we have worked wonders. But even 
there, the failure of the political method is evident. We may 
build reservoirs, we may train an army, we may restore stabil- 
ity in government, we may establish honest systems of taxa- 
tion and finance, we may banish petty tyranny and relieve the 
peasant from the fear of the pascha. That is excellent. But 
is it civilization? We know how much security of property 
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and stability of government mean to us. Do they mean the 
same thing for all peoples? A system of government that, on 
the admission of everybody, would vanish within twenty-four 
hours after our troops are withdrawn, is a very artificial con- 
tribution to the civilization of the world. Let me apply this 
thought to our own history. Supposing the coming of the 
Prince of Orange or of the Elector of Hanover had been 
marked by the clearing out from responsible government posi- 
tions all men of English birth, supposing both the legislation 
and the administration of the country had been recast on Dutch 
or German models, supposing the law and order which came 
through those political changes had been, not so much sought 
by us as imposed upon us by benevolent propagandists of 
civilization, supposing that in order to save us from the 
tyranny of the Stuarts our benefactors had decided to ingraft 
Dutch and German speech and methods of thought upon our 
English stock, what would be the state of the country to-day? 
Would we have had poets? Would we have had philosophers? 
Would we have had statesmen? Would our people be now 
looking across the borders of a new century with youthful 
hope and vital vigor? Just as one people cannot borrow the 
civilization of another people, so is it impossible for a people 
to impose its peace and security on another. Be the foreign 
officials ever so upright and well-meaning, they are still for- 
eign. A people may flourish under a tyranny which has been 
nurtured in its own history; a native bureaucracy or an aris- 
tocracy may be the means of elevating a nation; a Hohenzol- 
lern may be the guide of a Prussia of a Germany; but paternal 
government when the governors are one people and the gov- 
erned another, can do nothing but level down and crush out. 
It can curb the energies of disquiet and revolution, it cannot 
lead them into more profitable channels. It can bring peace, 
but it is the peace of national death. 

I have already indicated the reason why. The government 
of a people must be determined by the historical antecedents of 
that people. Separated from us by so slight differences as the 
nations of Europe are, I can prove my point from them. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary periods of this century, England was re- 
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garded on the continent as the model of free government and 
its parliamentary system became the pattern for continental 
statesmen faced with the task of making a constitution. 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, modelled their constitutions 
on the English pattern. Germany subsequently changed and 
found a place in its government for the tyrannical tempera- 
ment of the Hohenzollerns. But, in so far as it has remained 
faithful to our model, and in the case of Austria, Italy and 
France, the result has been that observers of parliamentary 
government on the continent have come to doubt the wisdom 
of parliamentary government altogether. But if you examine 
thoroughly the problem of representative government as illus- 
trated on the continent, you will discover that it is not one of 
representative government at all, but one of, How far one 
people can borrow from another its various forms of civiliza- 
tion—of which government is one of the chief. Over and 
over again, Mr. Whitman, in his “Imperial Germany,” con- 
gratulates that country that it has not copied too devotedly 
English parliamentary methods as it was once inclined to do; 
and Mr. Bodley in his book on “France” turns repeatedly to 
point out how French political copying is largely responsible 
for French political inefficiency. “If nations were subject to 
the same just resentments as human _ beings,” he says, 
“France might well dislike England for the very reason of 
having imported an institution modelled on one of hers, and 
of having found it a failure’ (pp. 468-9). 

Forms of government really express the differences of 
national experience. Religion, social condition, temperament, 
political exigencies, determine them for each people. They 
are but the mould of many inner spiritual forces, and, changed 
apart from the operation of these forces, they become unnat- 
ural and either lead to revolution, if the vitality of the gov- 
erned is strong, or to an elimination of national characteristics, 
if the hand of the governors is too heavy to be thrown off. 
The Western estimate of the value of law and order per se is 
altogether exaggerated by the propagandist of Western civil- 
ization, because he innocently approaches all problems in civ- 
ilization from his own standpoint. 
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When we start our search for the best means to fulfill our 
duty in the world, with the idea in mind that the peoples of 
low civilization are children, we may happily be led to con- 
sider educational methods. The first essential of a sound 
method in education is, not that you have to make the child, 
but that you have to assist it to grow. The educationalist 
does not begin to operate on a featureless nothing, but on 
something which offers him resistance if led in certain direc- 
tions and encouragement if led in others. So with the propa- 
ganda of civilization. To abolish any native method, saving 
perhaps some of the most revolting customs like cannibalism— 
is a mistake. The care of the educator should be to rationalize 
all native methods on the lines of the development which 
those methods have followed already. The abolition of the 
village courts in India, of the chiefs’ jurisdiction amongst the 
African tribes and so on, has been a profound mistake. To 
step in and do what the natives have been doing themselves is 
a profound mistake. The one hopeful chapter in all our im- 
perial history is that of our relations wth Basutoland since it 
became a Crown Colony in 1884. We have allowed the chiefs 
to govern, our representatives being advisers; and we have 
kept out drink and the white men excepting a few mission- 
aries and legitimate traders. 

The ring fence method is the best. Outside that fence we 
must keep all those products of our civilization which if 
granted admission would destroy native life—the spirit seller, 
the land speculator, the gold prospector; whilst our function 
inside should be an influence rather than an authority, a light 
rather than a goad, reason rather than law. Liberty to the 
native does not mean that his borders are to be opened to all 
comers, but that he is to be policed by moral considerations 
and led into the ways of reason. 

But the propaganda of civilization is not only a problem in 
native rule, the most advanced nations influence each other. 
The impact of nations makes for progress. That the Jew 
should meet the Greek, that the Teuton should meet the Celt, 
that the Saxon should meet the Latin has been good. They 
have exchanged wealth—intellectual and moral as well as 
material. Their meeting has opened up new epochs in human 
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thought. But in these modern days such impacts are only use- 
ful provided that the various nations so conduct their rela- 
tions with each other that each one really cares for the opinions 
of the rest. The aim of an enlightened foreign policy is re- 
spect not hate. And how is international respect won? 

I have said that the spiritual necessity underlying policies of 
expansion is “the call of duty in us all to regulate our race 
towards the unattainable.” And nations instinctively respect 
their rivals whose success in that race is most marked. 
Unions for the sake of policy—Triple Alliances and Dual Alli- 
ances—have nothing in common with those mutual exchanges 
of experience which make for peace and progress. A nation 
wins respect just as it wins a command over the spiritual ele- 
ments in its own destiny, as it builds its own political founda- 
tions and rears its own fabric of government upon plans of 
spiritual excellence. The wise statesman appeals to the youth 
of his country, not on considerations of Imperial responsibility, 
but of national excellence. The appeal to objective claims is 
the unethical, and consequently futile, substitute for an appeal 
to the love of youth for what is ideal within themselves. The 
name of Glasgow is world-wide and is respected, not because 
of its size nor because of its trade, but because of its success in 
creating a municipal life. What I may call “walking warily” 
in the ways of peace, or carefully studying your neighbors’ 
sentiments so as to avoid giving offence, are but negative con- 
ditions to national respect. A nation is held in regard by the 
civilized world, not because it has been careful not to offend, 
but because it has been bold in forming a worthy deal of its 
own communal destiny and zealous in working it out. How 
weighty are the thoughts on this matter that come by ponder- 
ing over such words as those written by Louis Blanc in his 
introduction to “1848.” “It will ever be to the glory of Eng- 
land, that in the middle of the nineteenth century she should 
have been the only impregnable asylum in Europe for the 
exile driven from his country by absolutism or usurpation. 
How imposing the spectacle of a nation running the risk of 
war rather than condescend to the ignoble task of hunting 
down the homeless. She is the last sanctuary in Europe open 
to the human mind itself. It is no small honor to her that her 
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language should be at this moment the vernacular of Liberty; 
the only language in which freemen of every nation can inter- 
change ideas, and print their thoughts with any chance of find- 
ing a public allowed to read them.” A century of hate will 
not have the weight of a sunbeam in determining the great- 
ness of English influence in the world, compared with the 
spirit of respect expressed in the eloquent opening sentences of 
Louis Blanc’s history. 

In the long run, we can do more for Africa by civilizing the 
East end of London than by putting an end for ever to the 
iniquities of the Khalifa in the Soudan. It is easy to fight 
battles, to vote millions, to sacrifice thousands of lives, to wel- 
come the victors home. By such meats we can see peace come 
to smile on the earth as we see the sun struggling through 
the frost hazes of winter. But the peace is as deceptive as the 
winter sunshine. In dealing with the products of the inner- 
most nature of man, it would be well if we remembered that 
the life of a generation is but a span, that the life of a people 
is from the fathomless past to the fathomless future and that 
all the changes which count, grow slowly in the mysterious 
silence of things. Man seizes nature by violence and chains 
her to his will, and in his vanity proclaims that he has con- 
quered, that he rules. Even as he proclaims his power its 
foundations quiver with the shock that is ultimately to under- 
mine them. Nature rules. She is slow to wrath and long suf- 
fering. She allows man to indulge in vanity. But she rules; 
and so thorough in her work is she, that she grinds to dust the 
very tombstone which is the last record of the existence of him 
who proclaimed himself her king. So with the life of peoples. 
It is not to be changed by our proclamations, by force. Our 
conquests, our protectorates, our imposed civilizations are but 
oil we pour on deep and troubled waters. In the hidden 
depths below flow the currents and the tides that move the 
waters, and the surface calms make no difference. Down into 
those hidden depths we must go if the work we are doing in 
the name of civilization, is to add one atom to the permanent 


good of human effort. 
J. R. MacDonacp. 


LONDON. 
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IMAGINATION AND JUDGMENT.* 


THE writings of the moralists are full of passages showing 
the vanity and the cruelty of imagination; and the antithesis 
of imagination and judgment is found in ordinary use, to bring 
out the hazards of a particular type of mind. “Too much imag- 
ination and too little judgment’”—it applies to the sanguine 
and optimistic man of business, to the hot-headed soldier, to 
all the great race of borrowers, all those who are ready to 
pledge their future, who believe what they wish to be true. 
Even the whole human race comes under this description, in 
many sermons on the Vanity of Human Wishes: 

“When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet fool’d with hope men favor the deceit ; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired of waiting for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 

Between the idle imagination that will not take proper ac- 
count of circumstances, will not see things as thev are, and the 
heated imagination that over-estimates all values (with or 
without the delusive help of poetry) there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for the moralists, and there is little need for quotation. 
3ut one exceptional passage may be quoted, because it illus- 
trates a remarkable diversion from the common track of the 
moralist; a passage in which Wordsworth eloquently and fer- 
vently recites a number of cases of illusion and exaggeration, 
not in order to display the weaknesses of human nature, but to 
derive hope and encouragement from the very thought of its 
passions : 


“The history of all ages; tumults after tumults; wars, foreign or civil, 
with short or no breathing spaces, from generation to generation; wars— 





*An address read to the London School of Ethics, Sunday, Feb. 18, 1900. 
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why and wherefore? yet with courage, with perseverance, with self- 
sacrifice, with enthusiasm—with cruelty driving forward the cruel man 
from its own terrible nakedness, and attracting the more benign by the 
accompaniment of some shadow which seems to sanctify it; the senseless 
weaving and interweaving of factions—vanishing and reviving and pierc- 
ing each other like the Northern Lights; public commotions and those in 
the bosom of the individual; the long calenture to which the Lover is 
subject; the blast, like the blast of the desert, which sweeps perennially 
through a frightful solitude of his own making in the mind of the Game- 
ster; the slowly quickening but ever quickening descent of appetite down 
which the Miser is propelled; the agony and cleaving oppression of grief; 
the ghostlike hauntings of shame; the incubus of revenge; the life- 
distemper of ambition; these inward existences, and the visible and famil- 
iar occurrences of daily life in every town and village; the patient curiosity 
and contagious acclamations of the multitude in the streets of the city and 
within the walls of the theatre; a procession, or a rural dance; a hunting, 
or a horse-race; a flood, or a fire; rejoicing and ringing of bells for an 
unexpected gift of good fortune, or the coming of a foolish heir to his 
estate ;—these demonstrate incontestibly that the passions of men (I mean 
the soul of sensibility in the heart of man) in all quarrels, in all contests, 
in all quests, in all delights, in all employments which are either sought by 
men or thrust upon them—do immeasurably transcend their objects.* 


This flaming sentence might easily be taken as an exposure 
and indictment of human frailty and folly, and there is certain- 


ly no need for any increase in the vehemence of its tone. But 
the moral which Wordsworth wishes here to enforce is not the 
old one, and his vehemence is not intended as denunciation. 


“The true sorrow of humanity consists in this, not that the mind of man 
fails; but that the course and demands of action and of life do rarely 
correspond with the dignity and intensity of human desires: and hence 
that, which is slow to languish, is too easily turned aside and abused.” 


Men are ennobled, that is, by their passionate and imagina. 
tive courage and perseverance, even when they may be throw 
ing themselves away on vanities. Men are frequently stronger 
than sound judgment would allow them to be, says Words- 
worth, in effect. The object of his political tract was to prove 
the importance of the Spanish rising, and he supports his case 
by proving the motive strength of illusion. You might think 
that the Spaniards would see their true interest in yielding to 
the French; but no! it is just as likely, from veneral princi- 
ples of human nature, that thev will make a heroic defence 








*Wordsworth, “The Convention of Cintra.” 
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against the invader. Heroism is just as natural as cowardice, 
passionate strength is just as natural and just as common as 
timidity. Passion may be either good or evil, and Words- 
worth in his torrent of examples takes no pains to choose only 
those that are favorable. But it is at least as often good as 
not, and one of the influences that help to make it good is 
imagination. From passion and imagination other moral re- 
sults may be expected than those proceeding from sound judg- 
ment; on that point all moralists are agreed; but this moralist 
adds that all the really great good and noble things of human- 
ity come from passion and imagination. 

This is not the ordinary teaching. At the same time it is not 
purely schismatic doctrine; it is characteristic of Wordsworth, 
indeed, but it is in some measure also characteristic of the age 
in which he was writing. We are accustomed to hear as an 
historical fact that there was a great revival of imaginative 
power at the close of the eighteenth century, a revival shown 
in the works of poets and novelists. There was at the same 
time a good deal of theorizing, more or less philosophical, 
about the nature of imagination, a conscious and reflective 
acknowledgment of the dignity of imagination, and something 
like a general movement to gain for imagination the respect 
and even more than the respect which had been usually given 
to prudence and sound judgment. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are the principal expounders of these views, but there were 
others. Blake, for example: “Imagination is the real and 
eternal world of which this vegetable universe is but a faint 
shadow.” Going alons with this mysterious doctrine in 
Blake’s mind is a hatred of abstractions, a love of what is con- 
crete. The two points of view are held in turn, it will be found, 
by many of the chief opponents of prosaic rationalism; they 
are mystics for a time, but when thev return from the trans- 
cendental region there is no confusion nor cloudiness about 
their perceptions of things; their imagination makes them see 
truly. So Blake, having apparently dismissed common reali- 
ties under the contemptuous label of “this vegetable universe” 
goes on to show that this lofty demeanor, this transcendental 
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imagination, goes along with the most severe and scrupulous 
judgment in regard to common realities : 


“He who would do good to another must do it in minute particulars: 
General good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite and flatterer— 
For Art and Science cannot exist but in minutely organized particulars 
And not in generalizing demonstrations of the Rational Power: 

The Infinite alone resides in definite and determinate identity.” 


Or, one might say, in other words, Science, Art and Moral- 
ity are all apt to be spoiled by abstractions, and are all alike 
saved by Imagination, that form of Reason which makes defi- 
nite pictures in place of abstract propositions. 

Blake’s countryman Burke is on this side also. Though he 
does not make the same use of the term, it is on Imagination 
that Burke relies in his contest with abstract theory. What he 
hates is the analytic understanding, the sort of acuteness that 
is satisfied with partial successes, with single and separate 
arguments, with abstract demonstrations. What he vindicates 
as the true legitimate form of Reason is a kind of imaginative 
comprehension, in which realities are not stripped of their indi- 
vidual bodily life. His favorite position is that all political 
reasoning needs body in it, filling, substance, matter, and that 
preciselv of the sort which cannot be generalized, which needs 
to be taken as it is, concretely. What the political thinker most 
requires is imagination. Burke does not say this in so many 
words, but imagination seems a fitting name for the mode of 
thinking which he explains in almost every page of his works. 
It is an ordinary word, at any rate, for the facultv of realizine 
to oneself in an intuitive way the meaning of what one is talk- 
ing about, and it is this gift that Burke would recommmend 
to Members of Parliament. They cannot know what a Con- 
stitution is unless they know the character, temper, prejudices 
and aims of individual Englishmen; they must take account 
of the living circumstances. Political success, in Burke’s view, 
depends on things local, domestic, particular; things that 
make the familiar content and coloring of life. “We begin our 
public affections in our families. No cold relation is a zealous 
citizen. We pass on to our neighborhoods and our habitual 
provincial connections. These are inns and resting places. 
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Such divisions of our countrv.as have been formed by habit, 
and not by the sudden ierk of authority, were so many little 
images of the great country in which the heart found some- 
thine which it could fill.” 

While Burke’s thinking is thus more concrete and detailed 
than that of the abstract politician, it is also wider and more 
comprehensive. It breaks the illusion of the abstract thinker 
by calling in the aid of definite individuals, seen clearly in their 
details, as with the mind of a dramatist working out his story; 
it also rises above the limitations of abstract thinking to the 
magnificent wide view of all the kingdoms of the world, the 
profusion of life in its course from century to century, “the 
great mysterious corporation of the human race.’” These are 
the two modes of his thought, and both are worth illustration. 

This is the way in which he tests the sentimental English 
sympathy with the Jacobins. He finds the adversary trading 
with the name of France—an abstraction—and he proceeds to 
substitute individual terms for that generality : 


“France, says the author, ‘will do this;’ ‘it is in the interest of 
France. “The returning honor and generosity of France,’ etc., etc. 
Always merely France; just as if we were in a common political war with 
an old recognized member of the commonwealth of Christian Europe ;—by 
sleight of hand the Jacobins are clean vanished, and it is France we have 
got under our cup. Blessings on his soul that first invented sleep, said 
Don Sancho Panza the wise! All true blessings and ten thousand times 
more, on him who found out abstraction, personification, and impersonals! 
In certain cases they are the first of all soporoficks. Terribly alarmed we 
should be if things were proposed to us in the concrete, or ii fraternity 
was held out to us with the individuals who compose this France by their 
proper names and descriptions; if we were told that it was very proper 
to enter into the closest bonds of amity and good correspondence with the 
devout, pacific and tender-hearted Syeyes, with the all-accomplished 
Rewbel, with the humane guillotinists of Bordeaux, Tallien and Isabeau ; 
with the meek butcher Legendre, and with ‘the returned humanity and 
generosity’ (that had been only on a visit abroad) of the virtuous regicide 
brewer Santerre. . . . But plain truth would here be shocking and absurd; 
therefore comes in abstraction and personification. ‘Make your peace with 
France.’ That word France sounds quite as well as any other, and it con- 
veys no idea but that of a very pleasant country and very hospitable inhab- 
itants. Nothing absurd and shocking in amity and good correspondence 
with France. Permit me to say, that I am not yet well acquainted with this 
new-coined France, and, without a careful assay, I am not willing to re- 
ceive it in currency in place of the old Louis d’or.” 

Vol. XI.—No. 4 32 
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On the other hand, leaving all minute things, Burke will 
speak of “that elevation of Reason which places centuries under 
our eye, and brings things to the true point of comparison; 
which obscures little names and effaces the colors of little 
parties; to which nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral 
quality of human action.”” And again in a passage which be- 
gins with some of Burke’s characteristic freedom in the use cf 
common terms and eoes on to something like a prose version cf 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” or even like the “large utter- 
ance” of one of the older Greek philosophers : 

“Society is indeeda contract. Subordinate contracts for objects of mere 
occasional interest may be dissolved at pleasure—but the state ought not 
to be considered as nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade 
of pepper and coffee, calico, tobacco, or some such other low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest and to be dissolved by the fancy 
of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence; because it is 
not a partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal existence, 
of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; 
a partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection. 

“As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many genera- 
tions, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, but 
between those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 
born. Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great 
primeval contract of eternal Society, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connecting the visible and invisible world, according to a fixed 
compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical and all 
moral natures each in their appointed place.” 


This is generalization, but it is the generalization of the art- 
ist judging the total effect, the main features, of the object he 
has before his mind; it is synoptic, like the eye of the painter 
when he is finding the composition of a landscape, or like an 
author working out the right proportions of his story. Though 
general, it is not abstract; the matter is still definite, though 
it is regarded from a point of view that lets the subordinate 
differences fall out of notice. 

It is not easy to find a better name than Imagination for 
these modes of thought; they are imaginative in their hold 
upon the living particulars of experience, on the one hand, and 
in their lofty and comprehensive vision on the other. And they 
exemplify a habit of mind that has some claim to rank among 
the intellectual virtues, or perhaps more rightly as the highest 
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form of practical wisdom or prudence. This kind of imagina- 
tion is not opposed to judgment; it is the ground and source of 
right judgment, being the habit of mind which is both compre- 
hensive and definite, both long-sighted and minute. 

A sort of imagination is required for all right action, and 
there are few good actions but might be improved by a little 
more of it. May we take the name imagination to denote the 
power of realizing what one is speaking and thinking about? 
It seems a permissible and not uncommon use of the term. 
There is a significant piece of moralizine in a remark of Gor- 
don’s among the horrors of the Chinese rebellion: “I hope to 
eet the Shanghai people to assist, but they do not see these 
things.” “These things” are the various abominations of fam- 
ine, and one gathers that if the Shanghai people had more of 
imagination they would be more active in a practical way. It 
was this kind of imagination that Carlyle was always talking 
about and encouraging when he was not among the Eternal 
Verities; or perhaps it would be truer to sav that as wit‘ 
Burke and Wordsworth, the Eternities and the Infinities put 
compulsion on him to look in evervthine for minute pa-ticul- 
lars, to see things clearly and bodily, to think himself defraud- 
ed, and to express his feelings in strong language, when he 
found his authors leaving out the accessories in their storv. 
Perhaps he expected too much from History, but there can be 
little question, I should think, about the value of his advice for 
a School of Ethics when he insists that people should do their 
best to realize—to “‘see,” in the common figurative sense—the 
facts with which they are concerned in theory or in practice. 

The great difficulty is that ignorance is as requisite for lif: 
as knowledge; it is not easy to discern in everv case which of 
the two is the better. One must be content not to know most 
things, and to know very little about what remains; not to 
reflect, not to imagine, is often not only the most comfortable, 
but the most virtuous course—e. g., in the case of one’s griev- 
ances against other people, and in the case of all things that do 
not really matter. There is no need to prove the harm th:: 
may be done by the :magination when it takes the wronr tura- 
ing, and magnifies everything painful and disastrous. The 
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Self-Tormentor is an old favorite in comedy. But on the other 
hand the right use of imagination is little less than the very 
bond of human society; and it has hardly been made enough 
of by the moralists. No man ever gave away to another or 
made allowance for him without being something of a drama. 
tist; dramatic imagination enters into every question of jus- 
tice. How can you understand other people’s motives unless 
you act out a fragment or two of a play in which they are 
characters? The process described in the introduction to “The 
Ring and the Book” is no invention of the poet’s—tt is part of 
the common traffic of life. You find a story presented to you, 
with certain facts and events recorded; you cannot <t once 
give judgment on the meaning of it all; you want to get at the 
truth, to make the facts intelligible. There is no way but by 
adding something out of your imagination. You set the pup 
pets moving in a private theatre of your own; you invent 
thoughts and speeches for them; you succeed in getting a 
coherent and intelligible sequence. You add an alloy, like Mr. 
Browning in his poem, to make the metal workable. The pro- 
cess may be used for an epic or a drama, but the process is 
known to the whole human race and is not among the privileges 
of men of letters merely. Most of life is spent in judging one’s 
neighbors, and there can be no judgment good or bad without 
imagination. The phenomena of my neighbor, his sayings and 
doings, have to be put together to be interpreted. By the most 
rudimentary and simple minds they are dramatized, they are 
made to fit into an imaginary character which seems to explain 
them. My neighbor is a character in my novel, as fictitious as 
Mr. Micawber or Captain Costigan. He is a working hypoth- 
esis, made by the imagination. He may be also real in his own 
way, but that makes no difference to my mode of judging him. 

One moral theme which the moralists have not quite ex 
hausted is historical judgment—the estimate of characters and 
situations in history. It may not be of the greatest importance 
in the conduct of life, but it is not mere diversion. It bears 
upon practice, and on that judgment of my neighbor which 
goes on from day to day, and which enters into every bargain 
and exchange. The graduations between a practical estimate 
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of mv neighbor and a theoretical, historical, estimate of the 
character of Alexander the Great are not broken by any gap. 
The same method is used in both cases, though the materials 
are not the same. The value of historical problems in a School 
of Ethics is, for one thing, that they bring out the peculiarities 
of those who judge, and give at times a cruel demonstration 
of their fallacies. In private cases there is seldom opportunity 
for thoroughly testing an opinion; but history is more or less 
common ground, and if you can get a man’s results on some 
historical question you have probably added something to the 
data of Ethics. It is one of the uses of history to afford mater- 
ials for the moral philosopher. It sometimes provides refresh- 
ment for the scorner, in the paradoxes of historians. The 
grossest fallacies in this region are due no doubt to pure igno- 
rance, as when Luther is revered by devout persons who would 
he pained by his tolerance of polygamy; or as when one comes 
upon ardent admirers of Cromwell who believe in the essential 
beastliness of war. But there are fallacies also among the his- 
torians arising from defect of imagination. It is not every 
historian who can judge and reveal the great complex and self- 
contradictory minds, of which Shakespeare’s Macbeth is one 
type, and his Henry IV. another. Historv is full of absurd 
false drawine. What is a historian to do when he comes on a 
personage who is at the same time magnanimous and malig- 
nant, who domineers over the weak and apolowizes to those 
who challenge him, and yet is great and dignified? One may 
ask that if the historian is unable to solve the contradictions 
and show the character as Shakespeare can represent it, both 
lofty and degraded, both generous and selfish, enlightened and 
at the same time self-deceived, he should at least acknowledge 
the contradiction and state the paradox. To shrink from at- 
tacking such historical problems when they come in his way 
is for the historian to aid in debasing the moral currency. 
Character drawing is necessary in history; it is necessary in 
practice, in conduct, though it need not be formal or even artic- 
ulate; it is also convenient in reflection on conduct, in ethics. 
Aristotle in his character sketches is led far from the ways of 
philosophic research, in the direction of comedy; he is seen 
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feeling his way towards the methods of the novelist. He does 
not get quite as far as that; his sketches are satirical rather 
than dramatic, and satire is generally an inferior and an easier 
form, a description by enumeration, by means of collected 
notes. But satire and drama are pretty closely related, and no 
doubt the philosopher would have gone further if he had had 
time, and would have strengthened and defined more fully the 
lineaments of his exemplary characters. Mr. Raleigh in his 
history of the English Novel has shown how the old Aristo- 
telian form of typical “characters,” handed down from Theo- 
phrastus to the humorists of the seventeenth century, was mod- 
ified into something less abstract and more imaginative; the 
characters came down out of their cases in the ethical museum 
and walked about with Sir Roger de Coverley and his friends. 
This, no doubt, according to Aristotelian principles, is what 
Aristotle and Nature really intended in the beginning, and all 
the host of imaginary persons in novels are really the supple- 
ment and realization of the Nicomachean Ethics. Many stu- 
dents of the Ethics have thought that what they really required 
to complete them was a knowledge of modern fiction. 

There are other ways in which Imagination comes into the 
matter of Ethics. Wordsworth has explained them in different 
parts of his writings. It was not of dramatic imagination, of 
imagination as applied to the problems of individual character, 
that Wordsworth was thinking when he made Imagination 
into the dominant faculty by virtue of which the functions of 
all the other powers of mind are determined and qualified. He 
was thinking rather of the faculty that quickens perception, 
that raises the value of ordinary experience, without adding to 
it any fanciful or mythological decoration. 

The great imaginative moralists, as it has been already re- 
marked, show in their writings an alternation between two 
contrary points of view. They are at one moment high in some 
lofty region of contemplation among the Immensities, clean out 
of reach of sober rationalism: at another they are down among 
the meanest particulars, where respectable writers of prose are 
equally unable to follow them. There is Blake, for instance, 
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who is lost in his mystical tragedy of Space and Time till 
he reappears quite happily talking about Poplar and old Bow— 


“The Jew’s Harp House and the Green Man, 
The Ponds where boys to bathe delight, 
The fields of cows by Welling’s farm 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight.” 


There is Burke, who after drawing into one view the mean- 
ing of all the centuries, will be off inventing scandalous com- 
parisons for the liberal shepherds of the Revolution. There is 
Carlyle—but what need is there to illustrate by any quotation 
the range of Carlyle, from the silence of the Eternal Spaces 
down to the manners of contemporary pig-merchants on board 
the Irish packet? In Wordsworth there are the same extremes 
and he explains the relation between them better than the 
other moralists. 

Imagination to Wordsworth is not only poetical imagination 
—the faculty that is bound to express itself in verse—it is also 
a power that is shared by the poet with his audience, much 
more common than the talent of the artist. It is not fiction, 
nor, in the ordinarv sense, invention. If the instances are 
taken from the “Prelude” in which he describes from his own 
memory the way his imagination was influenced and taught, it 
will be found that most of the imaginative “visitings,”’ to use 
his favorite word, are capable of being represented, literally and 
prosaically, as extensions of ordinary experience, or, better, as 
the intensifying of ordinary modes of perception. In some of 
his early experiences, it is true, there is what looks like a be- 
ginning of mythological invention, as when the sense of some- 
thing terrible in the mountains seems to turn into the shape of 
vast Titanic personages :— 

“huge and mighty forms that do not live 


Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 


But he does not usually find this kind of suggestion in what 
he remembers best—the sense of the desolation of upland 
waters on the moors—the scene where he lay watching for the 
ponies that were to bring him home at Christmas: 
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“the wind and sleety rain, 
And all the business of the elements 
The single sheep, and the one blasted tree 
And the bleak music from that old stone wall, 
The noise of wood and water, and the mist—” 

These moments are not regarded by Wordsworth as inven- 
tive, but it is to these that he returns for the refreshment of his 
imagination. What they indicate as he reflects on them is that 
the mind is capable of being quickened to see more of reality 
than it usually sees—a fragment, here and there, of what the 
universe may be like in the everyday perception of higher intel- 
ligences. Hence the rest and peace of the imagination in the 
remembrance of these moments, because they are known to be 
not capricious and carnal fancies but veritable insight and 
attainment. There is in this sort of imagination no disabling 
of ordinary perception or ordinary judgment. The stone wall, 
the sheep, the thorn tree, remain as before good natural solid 
things of prose, if you choose to take them so. Only for the 
Imagination, as it happened, they were part of an experience 
in which the mind was elevated, quickened, and made to know 
more than it is commonly able to apprehend. The mind is 
not left to itself in these perceptions or imaginations; its per- 
ceptions are not isolated pictures, but part of an untraveled 
world to which it is from time to time admitted. It is this sense 
of security in Wordsworth’s visionary moments, the sense of 
not being left to his own fantasy, but of having indefinite possi- 
bilities of revelation all about his experience, that explains the 
relation between his poetical treatment of common matters and 
the mystical theory recorded in the “Tintern Abbey” and else- 
where. It is not only that he has something of Blake’s mystical 
confidence that all the outward creation, Blake’s “vegetable 
world,” is equally valueless, and all capable of being trans- 
figured, so that Islington and Marybone, the “Green Man” 
tavern and Welling’s farm may have their places in the new 
Jerusalem. The weakness of this theory of Blake’s is that it 
may be so easily imitated and degraded by anyone who 
chooses to make a dogma of it. Equally with its opposite, “the 
general good,” it may be made “the plea of the hypocrite and 
flatterer.”. But Wordsworth’s position is different from this 
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and does not lend itself to imitation so easily. His belief is 
that the imaginative moments of which he speaks, by bringing 
the mind beyond its usual limits, by giving it a view, here and 
there, of a more lively world than the ordinary, yet without 
refuting or confounding the ordinary world, lead first to a 
secure and tranquil frame of mind, and then, in that calm 
weather, to a sense of the life of the universe. So the mind 
attains its proper freedom, through imagination. And at the 
same time this religion is protected from the shallowness of the 
“false infinite,” of the conventional vague optimism, by the dif- 
ficulty and complexity of the process that leads to it. In the life 
of Wordsworth there may be many faults and fallacies, which 
the critics have sufficiently displayed, but his biography of the 
Imagination is without a flaw in its sincerity, and every step in 
it is an ordeal. 
W. P. Ker. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ETHICS AND THE WEATHER. 


THE problem of human conduct, as far as the individual is 
concerned, is perhaps no nearer a solution to-day than it was 
in the time of the Sophists. Certainly no one has been able 
to formulate a law from which can be predicted what A and 
B and C will do, under given conditions, for each is sure to 
react to them, in his own peculiar manner; still it is safe to 
say that the conditions are becoming more and more subjects 
of study. Yet, however hopeless may be the enigma of the 
conduct of the individual, that of the mass does not present 
quite so many difficulties. In human nature there are enough 
characteristics common to all, to form a working basis, and 
certain laws of conduct may be formulated for a people even 
though they lose their validity when applied to the individual. 
So-called “Racial Traits” are but the observed effects of such 
laws, and are generally based upon the influence of some con- 
dition of the environment, not infrequently the climate, upon 
the people. The fact that they are not true for every individual 
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does not invalidate them for the race, nor lessen their weight 
in the prediction of the conduct of the mass under given con- 
ditions. 

Problems in the ethics of the mass are, however, by their 
necessities limited in number. Only those may be studied 
which furnish adequate data of conduct and in which the con- 
dition that is supposed to influence behavior is constant for 
all, or varies simultaneously for all, if the effects of changes 
in the condition are to be noted. The influence of bad break- 
fasts upon the conduct of a people, however potent an ethical 
factor they may be, could not well form the basis of a statistical 
study, for the reason that we have no means of knowing how 
many people, on a given day, were suffering from them. Ona 
morning when A’s emotional equilibrium had been ruffled by 
poor coffee, B’s was calm in the enjoyment of a cup of the 
most savory quality, and with the accidental relations which 
bad breakfasts bear to one another in point of time, no regular 
fluctuations in the occurrence of crime can be attributed to 
them. Among the problems which can be considered are those 
of an economic nature, for hard times affect all in a community 
either directly or indirectly, and these problems have received 
considerable attention. The influence of periods of financial 
depression upon the prevalence of suicide and certain other 
crimes is recognized, and the student of social statistics can 
predict with a reasonable degree of accuracy the effect of such 
periods upon the people, as shown by the population of our 
penal institutions. But aside from widespread economic 
influences and occasional waves of social or religious enthusi- 
asms, the conditions which can be said to influence conduct, 
are for the most part peculiar to the individual or to a limited 
number. The one marked exception to this is the weather. 

For any given community of limited area, a change in 
weather conditions means a change in the environment for 
every inhabitant. If this change in the environment tends to 
influence conduct, and any statistics of conduct are kept, their 
study in connection with the records of the weather would 
disclose the fact. It is just this problem with which our paper 
deals. It is an attempt, by empirical methods, to discover the 
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influence of the weather upon human behavior. It has nothing 
to do with the permanent or racial effect of prevailing meteoro- 
logical conditions, but with the immediate and temporary 
effect of definite fluctuations of those conditions. In other 
words, not of climate but of weather. 

That certain phases of the weather have a marked effect 
upon the emotional states of many people cannot for a moment 
be doubted. Fiction bases many of its tragic climaxes upon 
such a belief, and not a few of the world’s greatest thinkers 
have left a record of such recognized effects upon their own 
mental states. ““Weather Wisdom” is based upon such an influ- 
ence upon the members of the lower animal kingdom. The 
newspapers not infrequently touch upon it in attempting to 
account for an epidemic of suicide or some other crime, and 
the literature of insanity is full of allusions to it. School 
teachers almost without exception, and all those who are in 
charge of individuals in great numbers—as wardens of prisons 
and penitentiaries—are firm believers in such an influence. 
Yet most of us do not need the evidence of others to be con- 
vinced of its existence; we feel it and make it the scapegoat 
for all sorts of sins of omission and commission when no other 
seems conveniently near. The purpose of this paper, then, 
is not so much to demonstrate that such an influence is as what 
it is, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

The method followed is a purely inductive one and consists 
of a comparison of the average daily occurrence of certain 
recorded abnormalities of conduct, with their occurrence 
under definite meteorological conditions. The data of conduct 
considered were all taken from the records of the New York 
City Coroner, Chief of Police and Superintendent of Schools, 
and consisted of the daily record of suicides, both successful 
and attempted, of arrests for assault and battery and drunken- 
ness, and of deportment in the City Penitentiary and certain 
of the public schools; in all over 400,000 separate occurrences, 
covering a period of ten years. The meteorological data for 
comparison were taken from the records of the New York 
Station of the United States Weather Bureau and comprise 
the mean temperature, barometer and humidity, the total move- 
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ment of the wind, the character of day and the precipitation 
for each day of the period covered by the data of conduct. 

Given, then, facts bearing upon the deportment of the people 
ot New York City for every day for so long a period of time 
and the exact meteorological condition for each day, by means 
of a somewhat laborious process of tabulation* it is possible 
to determine with exactness the weather conditions under 
which deportment is at its best or worst: In the tabulation, 
the average daily occurrence for all the days falling under 
a given meteorological condition was compared with the 
average daily occurrence for the whole period studied and an 
excess or deficiency for definite weather conditions noted. 
This excess or deficiency was ascribed to weather influences. 
The right to do this might at first thought be questioned, but 
a brief consideration will, I believe, show its validity. Let 
us see: We find marked fluctuations in the daily occurrence 
of immoral acts in a given community and must believe these 
fluctuations to be the effects of some cause or causes, since 
the time is past when the scientific mind can relegate them to 
the category of chance. The community is large and the im- 
moral acts are distributed throughout its length and breadth, 
so in searching for possible causes, all those which are narrowly 
local, in affecting but a few individuals, fail to meet the 
requirements. A’s bad breakfast and B’s financial failure and 
C’s love affair then, though all potent in determining the 
behavior of these individuals on given days, bear but accidental 
relation to one another in point of time, and in considering 
1,500,000 A’s and B’s and C’s for a series of years would fail 
to be cumulative in effect. There is in fact but one condition 
in the environment which changes simultaneously for all the 
individuals considered, and that is the weather. 


On a priori grounds then we might expect some definite 
relation between fluctuations in the weather curve, and that of 
the occurrence of crime; at least such a thing would be not 
unreasonable. Yet the onus probendi must still rest upon the a 


*See “Conduct and the Weather.” Monograph Supplement, No. 10, The 
Psychological Review. 
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posteriori method. This we have followed, with the result that 
a fixed relation is found to exist between the prevalence of cer- 
tain weather states and an increase in the occurrence of crime, 
which can be considered hardly other than causal. Yet we 
must define a little more freely the sense in which the weather 
can be considered the cause of crime. It is not probable that 
once in ten thousand times is the weather the immediate and 
exciting cause of any of the misdemeanors we are considering. 
We cannot for a moment suppose that a low state of barometer 
ever drove a man to suicide, though we shall see that 
suicide is three times as prevalent during conditions of 
low barometer as during high. In all probability every 
man whose arrest for assault we are to consider had 
what seemed to him at the time an all-sufficient excuse 
for the deed which brought him trouble, and the state of 
the weather was not in any sense a motive. The question 
is this: Would the provocation which brought about so violent 
and disastrous a motor reaction under one condition of weather, 
have produced the same under another? In other words, are 
some meteorological conditions productive of emotional states 
during which an impulse to do an immoral act is less likely 
to be inhibited than during others? We believe the facts stated 
in this paper prove this to be the case, but even then we must 
suppose the direct effect of the weather to be physiological and 
only through influencing the metabolism of the body, psycho- 
logical. 

The relation between body and mind and the interaction of 
the one upon the other is known to be of such a nature that, 


given a physiological change, the mental change is sure to” 


follow and the nexus is in every sense causal. For whatever 
fixed relations we find then between certain weather states and 
an increase in crime, we must suppose various and varied 
provocations peculiar to each individual misdeed and accidental 
to the weather problem, together with prevailing meteoro- 
logical conditions which so affect the body that emotional 
states are produced during which such provocations are likely 
to be yielded to. In stating these relations, which we have 
perhaps a logical right to ascribe to “weather effects,” I would 
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call attention to the fact that averages in daily occurrence are 
in every case considered, so the fact that for some of the mete- 
orological conditions there were very many more days than for 
others, and consequently more crimes, does not in any way 
invalidate the result. Those conditions, however, which oc- 
curred so seldom that the probable error from causes accidental 
to the problem are equal to the indicated influence, are omitted. 
I shall not attempt by psychological analysis to account for 
any of the peculiarities shown. 

Temperature.—The effects of different degrees of temper- 
ature upon the frequency of the acts studied is very marked. 
At both extremes of heat suicide was found to be excessive: 
for temperatures below 10° (Fahrenheit), more than three 
times the normal, and for those between 85 and go, 46 per 
cent. above the average. These facts are, however, not hard 
to account for, as the actual misery entailed by such conditions 
is great. The relation of the temperature curve to the preval- 
ence of assault is interesting. In tabulating 40,000 arrests for 
this crime, hot days were found to be the ones which make 
trouble for the police-judge presiding over a fighting precinct, 
although this statement must be modified, for the mercury may 
get so high as to leave his prisoners’ box nearly empty. For 
example: on days when the mean temperature was below 
50, arrests for the crime of assault were below the normal 
in number, in amounts varying from 50 per cent. to IO per 
cent. ; from that point in daily means, till a temperature of 85° 
is reached, there is a rapid increase in the number of assaults 
to an excess of 80 per cent., at which point there is a sudden 
drop to an excess of 33 per cent. for males and a deficiency 
of 35 per cent. for females. It would seem that under condi- 
tions of great heat there was little energy left for fighting. 
For drunkenness the conditions are almost exactly reversed. 
The cold days are here shown to be the saloonkeeper’s friends. 
Arrests for this crime increase as the mercury goes down, 
and with almost an equal regularity from a deficiency of 40 per 
cent. for temperatures in the vicinity of 85° to an excess of 
38 per cent. for those of 10°. In considering the demerits of 
more than 100,000 pupils in the public schools we have, in 
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spite of the similarity which seemingly should exist between 
conditions there and upon the street, a striking difference. For 
temperature above 70 we find misdeeds below the average in 
number. To those of us who know the fretfulness of our own 
children during hot weather this seems inexplicable till we 
study the conditions. The temperatures made use of in the 
tabulation are those of the Weather Bureau, while the children 
are experiencing those of the school room. In the large city 
school building, these remain cool even on the hottest days, 
and their contrast with the outside air is undoubtedly suffic- 
ently soothing to account for the lack of disorder. For the 
penitentiary great heat was found to be disastrous to discipline, 
a fact which does not speak well for the ventilation. 

Barometer.—In the influence of the meteorological condi- 
tion indicated by this instrument we have one of the most 
interesting features of the problem. It is in many cases infin- 
itely greater than that of heat, although by our senses we 
cannot ordinarily tell whether atmospheric pressure is great 
or small. Generally speaking, the crimes which we are con- 
sidering were excessive when the mercury column was low; 
this is especially true of suicide. For readings between 29.30 
inches and 29.60 inches, which are near the lowest limit for 
New York City, the average excess was 150 per cent. (two 
and one-half times normal), while for an inch higher (the 
upper limit) the deficiency averaged 65 per cent. (one-third 
normal). For the other data considered in this paper, except 
drunkenness, the relations were similar though the effects were 
less marked. For drunkenness (and the death rate which is 
not here discussed) there were deficiencies shown for low 
barometrical conditions. For the showing of the barometer 
curve it is not easy to account except by referring to its relation 
to storms. The instrument is low for a period just preceding 
a violent storm, and the peculiar physiological and mental 
states at such times are well recognized. 

Humidity.—Varying degrees of moisture in the atmosphere 
affect differently the prevalence of the misdemeanors which 
we are considering. For great humidities (much moisture) 
suicide and drunkenness and death are excessive, while assaults 
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and disorders in the schools are deficient with the reverse con- 
ditions for low humidities. With reference to these facts I 
will simply state here—for I wish to refer to it in the con- 
clusion—that a dry atmosphere is invigorating and a moist 
one debilitating, all other things being equal. 

Wind.—To many people much movement of the atmosphere 
is extremely exasperating, and to find that it has a considerable 
influence on conduct would not be surprising. Its greatest 
effect seems to be upon the suicide and the drunkard. For 
the 3000 suicides studied there was a gradual increase from 
one-half the normal for movements below 150 miles per day, 
to more than twice the normal for those of 600 miles. For 
drunkenness the effect was not so great (minus 23 for calms, 
plus 30 for hurricanes ), but still with the same gradual increase 
for greater velocities. For the other misdemeanors studied the 
greatest excesses were for moderate movements of the air, 
though always with marked deficiencies for virtual calms. The 
fact that disorder of an active nature is so markedly below 
the normal on days when there is scarcely a zephyr is extremely 
interesting, especially in the light of a study made of the com- 
position of the atmosphere in the crowded portion of some 
of the large English cities by Dr. J. B. Cohen. He found the 
volume of CO, to he nearly three times as great there on some 
occasions as at others, or as he found at the same time in the 
outskirts of the city. He did not refer these fluctuations to 
different conditions of the wind, though it seems reasonable 
to do so, and just as reasonable to refer the quieting effects 
of calms to the debilitating influence of a vitiated atmosphere 
not properly circulated by the wind. 

Character of the Day and Precipitation.—By the Weather 
Bureau days are characterized as clear if for not more than 
three-tenths of the period from sunrise to sunset the sun ‘s 
obscured ; as partly cloudy if from four-tenths to seven-tenths 
(inclusive) are obscured, and as cloudy if more than that 
amount. Under Precipitation I have contrasted those days 
upon which there was some rain or snowfall with those upon 
which there was none, without taking into consideration the 
amount; in other words, “wet” and “dry’” days. A study of 
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these conditions presents some surprises. Of these the most 
marked is the occurrence of suicide. For New York City at 
least the classic statement of Montesquieu that “the excessive 
number of suicides for England is due to its gloomy climate” 
loses weight. It had long ago been proved that suicide is not 
excessive in England, and this study would seem to rob the 
“gloomy” day of its force. The source of my data of suicide was 
the record of the Coroner where every item was given, and seems 
reliable. The facts are that self-destruction was II per 
cent. above the normal upon clear days and 17 per cent. 
above upon dry days, while it was Io per cent. below upon those 
characterized as partly cloudy, and 14 per cent. deficient upon 
those which showed some precipitation, a difference of 21 per 
cent. between clear and partly cloudy—the most delightful 
and perhaps the most depressing conditions—and of 34 per 
cent. between dry and wet, with the greatest number—murabile 
dictu—on the least gloomy weather. Cloudy days showed 
a deficiency of 1 per cent. The influence of davs of different 
character upon the prevalence of drunkenness was surprisingly 
small. Without exception the other misdemeanors which we 
are considering were found to be least frequent upon cloudy 


and wet days, and most frequent upon dry and clear or partly 
cloudy ones. 

The foregoing facts, together with extended studies of the 
death rate, strength tests made in the gymnasium of Columbia 
University, the behavior of the insane and a record of 3000 
clerical errors made by the employees of the largest banking 


institutions in the city, seem to warrant the following con- 
clusions: 

1. That the weather has a marked influence upon each of 
the classes of human activity studied. 

2. That a weather state which is accompanied by an increase 
in the number of certain of these activities is accompanied by 
a decrease in others. 

3. That the activities considered may be divided into two 
classes : those which are due to an excess of bodily energy, and 


those which are due to a deficiency of it. 
Vol. XI.—No. 4 33 
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4. That activities of these two classes are affected in different 
ways by weather conditions. 

The first and second of these conclusions are based upon 
the actual facts disclosed by the study and need no further 
discussion. The third is based upon an analysis of condition 
and judgment, and might be challenged. To the teacher it 
seems certain that the disorder in the school room and about 
the school building is for the most part due to the necessity on 
the part of the child of working off superfluous energy. The 
pupils who give the teacher the most trouble are the healthy, 
energetic, wide-awake ones, who find ‘it necessary to open 
some motor safety valve, and under the restraint of school 
discipline this generally means disorder. The boy who rushed 
down the stairs, two steps at a time, after a long session, was 
called back, reprimanded, and figured in our data of mis- 
conduct, was not an anemic, nor was he necessarily vicious. 
He had an excess of energy and could not restrain the impulse 
to work it off in this way. We can easily imagine the effect 
of some condition which should increase the energy of 100,000 
boys on a given day, and we have the result quantitatively 
shown by our study. The study of deportment in the peni- 
tentiary and asylum for the insane, and that of assault and 
battery must be placed under the same head. A mere desire 
to fight, no matter how ardent it be, will get no one into the 
police court unless it lead to the act, and the latter is determined 
very largely by the energy at command. The air might be 
blue with profanity, but on a day when everybody lacked the 
confidence which comes from the conscious feeling of strength, 
and did not know that everybody else lacked it, personal com- 
bats would be rare, as indeed we have found them to be under 
devitalizing weather states. On the other hand, certain of the 
activities which we are considering would increase with a 
recognized lack of energy. Drunkenness is an example of 
this. When a man feels that lack of confidence which comes 
from devitalized bodily condition he takes a “bracer,” and for 
many that means the police court and a place in our records. 
Suicide comes in this class though showing some peculiar 
contradictions which will be considered later. The death rate, 
poor attendance at school, weakness in strength tests in the 
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gymnasium and error in computation in the banks would all 
be in reverse ratio to vitality, and naturally fall into the class 
of activities which we are now considering. 

But some one asks: Are we to suppose that this world’s 
disorder would be lessened if the sum total of human energy 
were cut down a few per cent.? Could we then get along 
with less policemen, and would the teachers’ troubles be dimin- 
ished? Were the Ascetics right? Our answer to that question 
must in the main be in the affirmative, but there is another 
side to it, and a very important one. What should we find 
increased under such devitalized conditions? Death, suicide, 
drunkenness, muscular strength and mental inexactness. In 
fact the opposite of all the elements of growth and progress. 
The world might be less disorderly, but it would be the order 
of the sanitarium or the hospital ward, and accomplishment 
would not be one of its elements. Energy, as shown by our 
analysis, may be a somewhat dangerous thing to have in excess, 
but most of us are willing to run the risk incurred for the sake 


of its usefulness. 
If our analysis be a correct one, the weather influences, 


which we have demonstrated, affect but the metabolic process of 
life which control the production of available energy, in such a 
manner that during some meteorological conditions its excess 
is greater than during others. Those conditions which seem 
to increase that excess are clear, dry days, moderately high 
temperature, low humidities, moderate movements of the wind, 
with somewhat conflicting influence of barometrical conditions. 
The reverse of these meteorological states seem to lessen the 
reserve energy. The very marked exception to these state- 
ments is the influence of clear, dry days upon the prevalence 
of suicide. If they are exhilarating, why such an increase in 
self-destruction? The question is hard to answer, but perhaps 
the most satisfactory explanation is that of contrast. It is 
a fact that the suicide chooses the most delightful of all con- 
ditions for his exit from this life’s sorrows. The clear, dry, 
bracing days of May and June, the very ones which to a man 
mentally and physically sound seem most worth living, are the 
ones of his choice. Is it not that when the March winds blow 
and the sky is overcast and all nature frowns, that he hopes for 
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a pleasanter to-morrow and with it a brighter mental horizon? 
Life is still precious, and like the drowning man he clings to 
the last straw of hope. To-morrow comes with brighter things 
for everybody but him. Can he hope for a bluer sky or a 
brighter sun? Yet how different seemed the blue skies and 
bright suns of other happier days! This time they fail to 
bring the hoped-for relief. The only solace now is the bullet. 
“Comfort? Comfort scorned of devils! this is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 

In spite of the fact that whatever the effect of the weather 
may be, we cannot hope to alter it to suit our desires, the 
relation which our study shows between cold, windy days and 
the prevalence of drunkenness is at least suggestive of a 
line of attack upon the drink problem. Arrests for drunken- 
ness were shown to be one-third more than the normal for 


temperatures near zero, and about the same for very high 
winds. Impossible as it might be to keep the mercury out of the 
thermometer bulb or to lessen the violence of the wind, it is 
not at all impossible to modify the effects of such conditions 
upon the human body. When a poor fellow is cold, his greatest 


desire is to get warm. If the windows were only tighter, or 
if he had a few buckets of coal, he might find comfort, but both 
better tenements and fuel are beyond his means. A warm 
overcoat and a pair of mittens would help, but he has none. 
He can buy temporary comfort and perhaps forgetfulness 
within his scanty means at the saloon on the corner. He finds 
both, and figures in our problem. Generations of legislation 
with liberal applications of prohibition have left our liquor 
problem as big as ever. To many a temperance agitator the 
drink habit figures as an indication of viciousness or wicked 
caprice. To the physical wreck, shivering in his cheerless 
room or freezing upon the street, it seems a matter of stern 
necessity. Already the betterment of the social condition has 
been recognized as a factor in the reduction of crimes of many 
sorts. Why not strike at one of the roots of this evil and try 
the application of better heated tenements, of warmer clothing 


and of more nourishing food ? 
Epwin G. DEXTER. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
rHE MORAL PROBLEMS OF WAR—IN REPLY TO MR. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. Rosertson, in his article in the April number of the Jour- 
NAL, seems to assume that in my paper on “Peace and War” in 
the January number, my remarks were “constantly pointed at the 
present Boer war.” Now it so happens that the greater part 
of my article was put together out of materials written in 1808, 
when [ may have been thinking of the Spanish-American war, 
but certainly did not foresee the South African. Mr. Robertson 
may think the brief discussion of the attitude of Christian Ethics 
to war introduces a “negligible issue.” The question, however, 
bulks very largely in the minds of many persons besides the 
Quakers. Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, has frequently 
spoken as if it was quite inconsistent in Christian clergymen to 
approve of war. It seemed to me worth while to call attention to 
pronouncements on the subject of war in authoritative and repre- 
sentative documents, and to remind those who appeal to the “Gos- 
pel of Peace” as if it condemned everything they call “militarism’” 
and “imperialism,” that, although Pilate was persuaded against 
his own judgment to put Jesus to death as the leader of a Jewish 
Nationalist rebellion, Jesus and his immediate followers consist- 
ently sanctioned the claims of the Roman Empire to the obedience 
of the Jews, and discouraged the narrow political ambitions of 
their own race. This was one of my main objects in the first part 
of the paper. In putting old materials together last year (in a 
form perhaps too condensed for some of my readers) I could not 
help thinking of the terrible war then raging in South Africa. 
3ut the only parts of the article which were entirely new were the 
passage from p. 145 to the top of p. 150, and the few remarks 
about The Hague Peace Conference. I am glad, however, that 
Mr. Robertson should so clearly have seen the applicability of the 
principles of judgment at which I had long ago arrived to the 
particular case of the South African war; though [ must regret 
that his attention has not been sufficiently attracted to the method 
by which I sought to bring into clear consciousness the principles 
adopted by the great majority of persons who believe in the value 
of orderly constitutional government and of intellectual liberty 
and enlightenment, when they judge the rightness or wrongness 
of wars which are “at a sufficient distance from our own times to 
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enable us to see them in proper perspective” (p. 146). Mr. Rob- 
ertson only refers to a very few of the examples I took. In the 
case of the partition of Poland and in that of the American War of 
Independence he makes, I think, a wrong application of the prin- 
ciples involved. In reference to the Franco-Prussian war, Mr. 
Robertson makes the mistaken statement that I admit that “Prus- 
sia got up the war of 1870.” I admit no such thing. By “those 
who pushed Napoleon III. into a war for which the French army 
was not prepared,” I meant his French advisers; and I should 
have thought that was clear enough to anyone reading the sen- 
tence. I certainly condemn strongly the want of preparation on 
the part of a government. I could wish that Mr. Robertson had 
told us his ethical judgments on the American Civil War and on 
the strenuously severe measures adopted to subdue the South, on 
Garibaldi’s raid into the Two Sicilies, and on the Italian occupa- 
tion of Rome, and the grounds of these judgments. I should then 
know better whether we had enough in common in those “middle 
axioms” on which our particular ethical judgments are practically 
based, to make a discussion with him profitable to ourselves or 
others. With an advocate of the absolute Divine Right of all 
existing communities that call themselves States or Nations I am 
not prepared to argue. I am not prepared to discuss matters with 
a champion of the old South Carolina doctrine of “state rights” 
nor with one who believes in the absolute integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire or in the inviolability of the Pope’s temporal power. 
Nations exist for mankind and not mankind for nations; and 
when any nation, small or large, fails to serve the purpose for 
which nations exist, it has no absolute moral right to block the 
onward movement of human progress, even while it may still have 
a certain quasi-legal status under the convenient fictions of Inter- 
national Law, until that status is altered by stern facts. 

Mr. Robertson appeals to “the law of reciprocity” (p. 278), as 
the ethical rule which he would apply directly to determine the 
rightness or wrongness of any particular war. Now the principle 
of reciprocity is a good rough and ready maxim by which to check 
individual selfishness. But it is no complete principle of moral 
judgment, even when applied to dealings between individuals 
within a nation.* It would e. g., justify the duelist who challenges 


*I have criticised the abstract principle of “equal freedom” at some 
length in my book on “Natural Rights,” pp. 141-147. In the same book 
will be found my attempts to define “Progress” (See pp. 111-114) and 
“Civilization” (pp. 54-62). 
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another to fair combat: on the other hand it would seem to con- 
demn the employment of a large force of police to capture a small 
but dangerous band of brigands. In an orderly state of society 
it is not expedient that the police should give the brigands fair 
play. Nations, however,—in spite of Mr. Robertson’s attempt to 
treat them on the analogy of individuals,—are not, so far as I can 
see, the subjects of ethical rights and duties in the same manner as 
individuals. An individual may, if he likes, give away his own 
property or refuse to enforce his legal and moral rights, out of 
love towards his neighbor. Statesmen are the trustees of their 
nation (including the unborn generations*) and are not morally 
entitled to part with what they consider to be the real interests of 
their country even for the sake of obtaining a reputation for char- 
ity and magnanimity, at the cost of other people than themselves. 
It is necessary for a nation’s welfare that it should be respected 
by the governments of other nations: it is not so necessary that 
it should have all the ill-informed journalists of other countries 
speaking well of it on all occasions or sentimental anarchists sing- 
ing its praises. Nations are to one another in the same position 
as individuals who have no state over them (e. g., persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities shipwrecked on a desert island). War is 
therefore inevitable in some cases, where the threat of war, as a 
means of enforcing claims, proves ineffectual: and war must 
remain the ultimate court of appeal (the appeal to God, as John 
Locke calls it) except in so far as nations cease to be absolutely 
sovereign and independent and become absorbed in larger politi- 
cal organisms with legal tribunals and sufficient police or soldiery 
to enforce their decisions. Everything that helps towards the 
ideal of a federation of the world (not in a mere sentimental sense 
but in the stricter political sense of the term “federation.”+) or 
of greater portions of it, seems to me a genuine movement for 
durable peace. Peace and order within a nation have only been 
secured by the reign of law, which means the strict enforcement 
of law. All government rests on public opinion; but all govern- 
ment involves the potential use of force. The peace of mankind 


*A Bundesstaat, not a mere Staatenbund—still less, of course, a mere 
rhetorical phrase that may be used at International Expositions, etc. 

tEven Prof. Sidgwick, who adopts Utilitarianism in its individualist and 
not in its evolutionist form, recognizes in his “Elements of Politics” that 
we must take into account not only the human beings who are actually liv- 
ing, but those who are to live hereafter” (Edit. I, p. 34). 
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cannot be rested on vague sentiment (more or less consciously 
anarchical) but requires regulated force as its ultimate safeguard. 
Where an orderly government exists with sufficient force to pro- 
tect its citizens and to execute the decisions of its law-courts, the 
aggrieved individual has no excuse for resorting to personal vio- 
lence or other irregular methods of avenging what he conceives 
to be his wrongs. Independent nations are still to one another in 
the condition in which the turbulent nobility of individual states 
were, before the central government gained sufficient strength to 
put down private war and to maintain standing armies. Resort 
to arbitration must remain a purely voluntary matter so long as 
nations retain their independence: and what is a nation depends 
on the power which a community may have to assert and to 
maintain its independence and so acquire an international status. 

On the particular case of the South African war, on which Mr. 
Robertson thinks differently from the vast majority of the inhab- 
itants of Great Britain *and of her self-governing colonies, I 
should not shrink from meeting him in argument even on his own 
somewhat arbitrary and abstract principle of judgment. But 
were I to go fully into the matter, | should have to deviate into 
many questions of law, history and politics, which would hardly 
be in place in a JouURNAL devoted to the discussion of ethical prin- 
ciples rather than to the examination of the minor premises that 
come under them in their particular applications. I shall therefore 
say very little on the subject, though I should like to say much.* 

Even if we apply Mr. Robertson’s principle of “reciprocity” to 
the dealings of Great Britain with the late South African Repub- 
lics, a very good case can be made out for our much-abused 
statesmen and commanders. The limited independence which had 
been granted to the Transvaal was granted not to persons of 
Dutch race but to all the white inhabitants; and it was granted on 
the express understanding that all the white inhabitants should 
receive equal treatment. Great Britain demanded of the Trans- 


*Especially to American readers who may wish to see impartial discus- 
sions of South African questions, I should recommend Prof. Bryce’s 
“Impressions of South Africa,” a perfectly “objective” statement of the 
condition of South Africa, shortly before the war—the more valuable as 
evidence, because Mr. Bryce has since then condemned the action of the 
British government, as may be seen in his Preface to the third edition. 
“The Settlement after the War,” by M. J. Farrelly (Macmillan), con- 
tains a valuable collection of documents. Dr. Farrelly was advisory counsel 
to the Transvaal Republic at the time of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
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vaal no advantages for persons of non-Dutch race which were not 
granted to persons of Dutch race in Cape Colony and Natal. 
Great Britain was not either formally or actually the aggressor. 
We now know that a great Anti-British propaganda had been 
going on for years and that the danger to British sovereignty in 
her own South African colonies was far greater than our too easy- 
going statesmen had supposed. The measures taken for the pro- 
tection of loyal colonists were too slight and too tardy to save 
them from much suffering. In the course of the war, again and 
again, many of the Boers have violated the usages of civilized 
warfare; but the British commanders, while reporting such vio- 
lations, have continued to treat them as belligerents and not as 
brigands. If British commanders have erred, the error has been 
on the side of a humanity which has unhappily not always been 
reciprocated and which has undoubtedly led to the prolongation 
of hostilities. When South Africa is pacified, all white races will 
be put upon an equality as in all the British colonies, and the 
natives will have a better legal status than they had under the 
Transvaal Republic, which rigidly excluded any equality whatever 
between black and white, “whether in Church or State” (See Mr. 
Bryce’s chapter on “Blacks and Whites’). The adverse senti- 
ment of so many people in Europe and America has been largely 
due to misunderstanding of the nature of the British “Empire” 
and to the circulation of deliberate falsehoods on the part of Afri- 
kander emissaries and sensational journalists. We can safely 
trust to the calmer judgment of the future and of the best- 
informed people in other countries. Let me quote a passage from 
a carefully reasoned article by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Sept. 1900), Vol. xvi., No. 2, p. 59: 

“The present war in South Africa, whose results may any week be com- 
plete, is itself an illustration of the mutual acceptance in theory of the 
principle of self-rule by both combatants and of the inevitable conflict 
between the rights of the small, integral community exclusively to rule 
itself and the rights on the other hand, first, of men to go where they will 
and in all lands enjoy all the political privileges cf self-rule; and second of 
the claims of the larger territorial unit of which the small state is a part to 
control the latter. For there is no reasonable doubt that a century hence 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony will have become part of a 
South African domain, whose common fellow-citizens will look upon the 
present war as do the citizens of the Union on our Civil War, as an issue 
on which men could honestly differ, but on which all men can gladly and 
loyally accept the final result.” 
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The parallel here suggested between the South African strug- 
gle and the American Civil War is a most instructive one and 
could casily be elaborated in many details.* In both cases com- 
promises in the past have not avoided war in the long run, but 
have rather perhaps rendered it inevitable. In the new case, as in 
the old, the result of the suffering will be, I am certain, to make 
the citizens of distant commonwealths aware of a common mem- 
bership in a larger whole. The Civil War made the American 
people feel themselves one nation as they had never done before: 
the South African war has revealed an enthusiasm for the integ- 
rity of the British Empire on the part of her self-governing colo- 
nies, such as British statesmen of a short time since would have 
pronounced, and did pronounce, impossible. 

Mr. Robertson says that “in a discussion elsewhere” [he can 
only be referring to a paper that was called “The Ethical 
World” ], I “repeatedly insinuated that the shortness of an oppo- 
nent’s stay in South Africa discredited his opinion (though that 
was fully reasoned) as against the opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, 
who had been there for a longer period. On that footing, any 
litigant might contemn the opinion of a judge who in a few weeks 
disposed of a suit on which the litigant’s mind had been fixed for 
twenty years.” Mr. Robertson’s analogy seems to me in any case 
grotesquely inappropriate; but his statement of what I said is 
recklessly inaccurate. I referred to missionaries and others who 
have lived and worked in South Africa, as against the utterances 
of journalists sent out on a short visit by partisan newspapers and 
then posing as impartial judges (Ethical World, Feb. 3, 1900). 
But what I actually wrote in The Ethical World about Sir Alfred 
Milner had nothing whatever to do with length of residence. In 
the issue of Feb. 3, 1g00, I used the words: 


“I certainly prefer the trained accuracy of experienced admistrators 
like Sir Alfred Milner to the random assertions of his irresponsible as- 
sailants.” 


On March 3, I wrote: 


“My private iudgment, based upon experience, leads me to prefer the 
authority of Sir Alfred Milner to that of his irresponsible assailants.” 


*The parallel is worked out in some of its details in an article on “The 
American and African Civil Wars” by W. K. Sands in the Contemporary 
Review, May, 1891. 
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In the issue of Jan. 13, 1900, in referring to some writer who 
quoted an unnamed “German doctor” as an authority for the 
assertion that Milner issued “lying dispatches,” I said I did not 
know the writer in question, but, I continued: 


“I do know Sir Alfred Milner, from the days when we belonged to the 
little circle that Arnold Toynbee gathered round him for the study of 
politics; and I know of no man whose accuracy in dealing with every- 
thing he touches, whose calmness of judgment, impartiality and absolute 
personal disinterestedness can be more implicitly trusted.” 


Anyone who ever knew Sir A. Milner well, knows that he is of 
the very finest type of English statesman—a quiet, strong, fearless 
man, while his half-German upbringing has given him in addition 
a width of outlook and a breadth of sympathy that save him 
from the narrowness of judgment of too many Englishmen in 
dealing with unfamiliar types of civilization. I feel that it is al- 
most an indignity to praise Sir Alfred Milner. I believe that 
future generations in South Africa, alike of Dutch and of English 
descent, will look on him as all Americans now—and not Ameri- 
cans only—look on Abraham Lincoln, as the man whose insight 
and firmness have secured unity, peace and equal justice to a long 
distracted and divided country. 

With Mr. Robertson’s insinuations against the British troops 
in South Africa I need not deal here. Even the best disciplined 
armies will have some black sheep in them. But this we know, 
that slander after slander repeated by those of Mr. Robertson’s 
way of thinking and by much more reckless persons than he, have 
broken down on examination. Mr. Robertson thinks we con- 
demn the war in South Africa (1. e. the British cause in that 
war) because there have been some noisy public meetings where 
excited youths drowned Pro-Boer speeches by singing “Rule Brit- 
annia” (badly) instead of following the wiser course of outvoting 
the resolutions. Violence at meetings, whether of one party or 
another, is always to be deplored. Unfortunately it is an old tra- 
dition of “free” countries. But, as a matter of fact, our English 
“Copperheads” (if I may borrow an historical American term) 
have been allowed a liberty of speaking and writing and circulat- 
ing their utterances, such as no other country in the world (least 
of all the late South African Republic) would have tolerated on 
the part of assailants of the national policy in the very crisis of a 
terrible war,—a liberty of utterance, on the part of a small but 
very blatant faction, which has unfortunately helped to mislead 
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the Boers and induce them to prolong a struggle which less igno- 
rant people know to be hopeless. As to Mr. Robertson’s attribu- 
tion of “‘rowdiness” to the effects of war, how does he explain the 
turbulence of meetings among the Irish Nationalists who have all 
been violent and pugnacious supporters of “peace”? 

Mr. Robertson writes: “Charges of corruption against states- 
men are perfectly fit where they are believed to be true; and their 
ethical condemnation is to be compassed only by disproving 
them.” It has been a wise maxim of English law that a man is to 
be held innocent until he is proved guilty. Mr. Robertson adopts 
the converse principle. If such are the ethics of the “peace- 
party,” I prefer the code of honor and of kindliness to foes as 
held and practised by the ordinary soldier who is produced out of 
very indifferent material by a very unsatisfactory army system. 

Mr. Robertson thinks the cases of Poland under Russian and of 
Ireland under English rule “the cases most nearly analogous to 
that under discussion” (by which he means the treatment of the 
annexed states in South Africa—a question I was not discussing). 
He also adds various references to the attempt of Edward I. to 
conquer Scotland, as if that were an alternative parallel to what 
will happen in the Transvaal. Now historical parallels are never 
quite exact, as Mr. Robertson admits. But his parallels ate most 
fantastically chosen. The only fair analogy would be the condi- 
tions of other British possessions in the present age, above al! 
of Canada, where the difference of races makes a close analogy 
to one of the difficulties of South Africa, and where the difference 
in the prevalent religion might have seemed to make the problem 
much harder. Mr. Robertson’s assertion, that “normal British 
principles” mean treating new territory as Russia has treated Po- 
land, is not worth serious consideration. If any person seriously 
supposes that the South African States will be treated as Russia 
has treated Poland, or as the Plantagenet kings tried to treat Scot- 
land or as Oliver Cromwell treated Ireland, such a person only 
betrays ignorance of the present actual political condition of what 
we call the British Empire. In the matter, indeed, of incorpor- 
ating alien races of European descent, there is no gap made in the 
practice of the English-speaking peoples even by the great dis- 
ruption of 1776. Dutch, French, Spanish possessions have been 
absorbed by English colonists and their descendants in America; 
and you will find men, in what was once New Amsterdam and in 
what was once New France, taking a just historic pride in the 
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famous races from which they derive their names and yet loyal 
in their devotion to the English-speaking nations of most varied 
race which have given them citizenship in free self-governing 
communities, whether under the Stripes and Stars or under the 
Union Jack. Is there any reasonable ground for supposing that, 
with the precedents of what policies have failed and of what poli- 
cies have succeeded in America, Great Britain will fail in the long 
run to conciliate South Africa? When representative institutions 
are introduced, there will be no taxation without representation 
(such as there was in the so-called “South African Republic’) ; 
the language, the religion, the law of the Dutch will all be re- 
spected; there will be no attempt to obliterate local differences in 
a cast-iron centralized system. The solution is to be found in 
Federation, t. ¢. in a legally indissoluble union with local self- 
government and a central law-court to settle disputes. That 
solution we have learnt from the United States, from the Swiss 
constitution after the war of the Sonderbund, from Canadian 
experience after the trial and failure of various other systems. 

Mr. Robertson writes as if I held that “a forcible unification by 
conquest, however desperate, is in the end as good a thing as a 
willing federation.” Where have I said that or implied it? I 
agree with Paley that conquest may sometimes produce as good 
results (Paley thinks sometimes even better results), but only if 
the conquest is followed by the introduction of better government 
and a higher type of civilization than the conquered people en- 
joyed before. There are, apparently, cases where disputed ques- 
tions could only be finally settled by war—all previous “volun- 
tary” arrangements proving makeshift arrangements which one 
or the other party did not accept as final. Is it likely that without 
the Swiss war of the Sonderbund and the American Civil War 
the legal indissolubility of these and other similar federations 
would be a settled question ? 

To turn to Mr. Robertson’s chosen analogies—I think that the 
Poles who have come under Prussian and Austrian rule (he 
seems to have forgotten them altogether) are probably now better 
off than under their old aristocratic anarchy. Those annexed by 
Russia are probably worse off. Russian encroachments on the 
Finnish constitution are an injury to the cause of humanity. But 
if Finland had conquered Russia and introduced constitutional 
government, even against the will of an ignorant peasantry, an 
obscurantist clergy and an interested bureaucracy, that would in 
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the long run have been a great gain to the Russian people. 

The days of the Plantagenets are a somewhat remote source 
from which to draw arguments to the politics of to-day. Ed- 
ward I.’s earlier attempt to govern Scotland as a vassal state may 
at least serve to show, that to set up nominally independent but 
subordinate states is a bad policy, when adopted with a high- 
spirited and militant people. If Edward I. had succeeded in 
incorporating Scotland as he succeeded in incorporating Wales 
(where the incorporation in the end prevented warfare, though 
it did not crush out national sentiment) and had made it the 
sharer in English parliamentary institutions and in the English 
rule of law, Scotland would not have become the tool of France, 
and Scotland would have had a less romantic, but undoubtedly a 
less blood-stained, history. It is quite arguable that the world has 
gained in picturesqueness, and in some other important things, by 
the particularist and centrifugal tendencies of the middle ages; 
more “variations” were thus provided in institutions for the nat- 
ural and artificial selection of later times. But the independence 
of Scotland meant certainly “not peace, but a sword.” A weak 
monarchy left the land a prey to perpetual internal feuds in High- 
lands and Lowlands, apart from the ever-recurring warfare with 
England. When Cromwell had defeated the Scotch supporters 
of that reluctant Covenanter, King Charles II., he at once pro- 
posed the plan of an incorporating union—in this,asinhis Imperial 
policy, showing himself a statesman in advance of his age. The 
merely “personal union” of the Crowns brought little good to 
Scotland. Even the Union of the Parliaments was not at the 
time a very “voluntary” act on the part of most Scotsmen. It 
was the work of a few far-seeing and not always very scrupulous 
statesmen and of the commercial classes. The “consent” of Scot- 
land came afterwards with the internal peace and greater pros- 
perity that resulted from sharing in a larger citizenship. If either 
the Covenanters or the Jacobites had succeeded in making Scot- 
land independent, the country would be a worse place to live in 
than it is. 

Ireland may seem the perpetual reproach to English rule, and 
presents undoubtedly the hardest problem. But the cases of Ire- 
land and Scotland are an instructive contrast. If England had 
treated Ireland in a manner analogous to that in which Scotland 
was treated at the Union of the Parliaments, e. g., if the Romaa 
Catholic Church had been established and endowed in Ireland 
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(the Crown retaining a right to be consulted in the appointment 
of bishops and taking security for the toleration of Protestants) 
and if Ireland, like Scotland, had been allowed to retain much of 
her old system of law, as to land-tenure, etc., the Irish problem 
might not be so difficult as it is; and even the average Irish poli- 
tician might be as enthusiastic an Imperialist as the average 
French Canadian, or the average Irish soldier. But it was only 
with Catholic Emancipation that England began to undo the mis- 
chief caused by Protestant ascendancy, an ascendancy rendered 
inevitable by the bigotry, if not justified by the fears, of English 
Puritanism—an ascendancy which forms a striking parallel to the 
kind of government that has at length been brought to an end at 
Pretoria, with this difference, that in the Transvaal the least 
enlightened part of the population tyrannized over the more 
enlightened and more industrial. But admitting the want of 
success in the treatment of Roman Catholic Ireland, can we say 
that the cause of peace (which was the question under discus- 
sion) would have gained, if Ireland had remained independent? 
If Ireland had been left alone by the kings of England and had 
(as is probable) continued quite untouched by the Protestant 
Reformation, its previous state of “glorious” native warfare and 
violence (unchecked by the cold-blooded, unsympathetic “Saxon” ) 
would have lasted on, until perhaps some one king or chief had 
killed off all the others. An independent, militant, Catholic Ire- 
land would have been the useful ally of Spain in the time of the 
Armada, of James II. in his attempt to bring back England under 
allegiance to Rome, of Louis XIV. in the time of William of 
Orange and of Napoleon in his attempted invasion of England. 
The state of Ireland would be no better than it is, unless indeed 
France had annexed it and kept a strict control over the priests. 
But in that case there might have been more frequent and more 
terrible warfare between France and Britain. Imaginary history 
is a highly conjectural region. But so far as one can see, the 
cause of peace at least has gained by English rule in Ireland, 
whatever other causes may have suffered. Fault-finding, as 
Hegel wisely said, is an easy kind of criticism. When we are 
condemning existing institutions, it is always well to ask our- 
selves, What is or was the alternative? And we must ask the 
question, without assuming all human beings to be perfect. 

Mr. Robertson seems to argue that the absorption of Hanover 
in Prussia has not served the cause of peace. Would the state of 
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Germany have been better in 1870, if France (as of old) had 
found allies among some of the smaller German states?* Prus- 
sian “militarism” guided by Prussian statesmanship, has lifted 
Germany out of the particularism which resulted from the weak- 
ness of the Imperial power, and which made Germany in the past 
the scene of ever-recurring internal warfare. The armed peace 
of the Federal Empire may not be an ideal state; but it is infin- 
itely preferable to the acute agony of the Thirty Years’ War or to 
the chronic maladies of the Holy Roman Empire—an empire with 
no regular armed force to support it and to keep its subject 
princes from fighting with each other. I am not arguing for cen- 
tralization, except in so far as it is necessary as a security for 
peace. As I have said elsewhere, the two greatest political “inven- 
tions” of mankind, since the Greeks invented the city-republic, 
have been the invention of representative institutions and the 
invention of federal government. Representative and federal 
government make it possible, not merely for large nations but for 
great communities of nations to enjoy peace without sinking 
under despotism. The Roman Empire gave such peace to the 
Mediterranean lands as they had never known before and have 
not yet known since. (If Mr. Robertson wishes to contradict 
that statement, let him cite his authorities.) But the Roman 
Empire decayed because of the absence of self-government, ex- 
cept in municipalities, and because of the absence of military 
training which allowed its citizens, for generations unacquainted 
with war, to fall so easy a prey to the barbarian invaders. If the 
British Empire, a vast and as yet only partly organized collection 
of nations varying in form of government according to climate 
and inhabitants, should fail in its task, its failure will be due to 
the make-shift methods of its statesmen, to the miserable squab- 


*For the purpose of my argument I might as well or perhaps better, 
have taken the cases of Bavaria and the Kingdom of Saxony, which have 
not been “absorbed” in Prussia (as Hanover has been, wisely or unwisely), 
but incorporated in the Federal Empire in 1871. The war of 1866 bene- 
fited not only Germany, by settling vexed questions, but Italy and Hun- 
gary, and to some extent even Austria. Mr. Robertson refers to the good 
understanding since then between Austria and Prussia. But no one can 
suppose the Triple Alliance to be as effective in securing peace between 
the powers concerned as was the formation of a united Germany and a 
united Italy in putting a stop to chronic dissension and chronic risk of 
war between men of the same race and the same language and living 
under the same social conditions. 
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bles of party politics,* and to the individualist selfishness which 
shrinks from the sacrifice of money, comfort and lives on behalf 
of the unborn generations and the ideals of a new and wider 
patriotism. 

Believing as | do with Hegel that “the real is the rational” and 
(what is part of the same doctrine) with the Hebrew prophets 
that the judgments of Divine Justice are known to us in the rise 
and fall of nations, I do not think we are entitled to pronounce 
on the right or wrong of particular wars in the light of abstract 
and arbitrary intuitionalist theories or by a supposed insight into 
the motives of statesmen (which we never really possess),+ but 
only on the analogy of the judgments we pass on those wars 
which we consider to have helped human progress in the past. 
And by “we” I mean persons who believe in the progress of man- 
kind through struggle, of which struggle war is at times an inev- 
itable, and not always the worst or the lowest, form. “Give peace 
in our time, O Lord,” is a prayer which admits of a somewhat 
selfish interpretation. The evils of war may have to be endured 
for the sake of a more lasting and more widespread peace than 
could be obtained without them. 

D. G. RitcHie. 

University oF St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


In his very lengthy reply, Mr. Ritchie entirely ignores a large 
part of my criticism of his ethical theory, and raises a number of 


*Mr. Robertson seems to think that constitutional government neces- 
sarily means party-government. One of the many lessons we may learn 
from Switzerland is that a self-governing country may have parties, but 
need not therefore have party-government—any more than a well-governed 
municipality among ourselves. Even party-government does not neces- 
sarily mean vituperation of persons, which simply diverts attention from 
the discussion of problems. 

tCf. T. H. Green, “Prolegomena to Ethics,” p. 319. “It is wiser not to 
make guesses where we can do no more than guess, and to confine our- 
selves, where no question of self-condemnation or self-approval is in- 
volved, to measuring the value of actions by their effects without refer- 
ence to the character of the agents.” Of course in estimating the value 
of evidence we have to take account of the character and intellectual 
qualifications of our authorities, so far as known to us. 
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fresh issues, some of which seem to me extremely out of place. 
I shall try to be more concise in my rebuttal. 

1. Mr. Ritchie in closing observes that “party government does 
not mean vituperation of persons, which simply diverts attention 
from the discussion of problems.” Yet he has thought fit to 
liken his opponents on the present issues to the “Copperheads,” 
and to call them “a small but very blatant faction.” They include 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Theal (the historian of South Africa), 
Mr. Selous (an expert in South African matters), Dean Kitchin, 
Colonel Hanna, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Professor Bryce (who 
for Mr. Ritchie was a good witness when he echoed colonial 
loyalist opinion, but is “blatant” when he condemns the war). 
Comment here seems needless. 

2. Mr. Ritchie asserts that I have been “recklessly inaccurate” 
in saying he had insinuated that the shortness of an opponent's 
stay at the Cape discredited his opinion (though that was fully 
reasoned) as against the opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, who had 
been there for a longer period. Without venturing to say explic- 
itly that he did not do this, Mr. Ritchie goes about to prove his 
charge against me by citing passages in which he did say that 
he trusted Sir Alfred Milner as against opponents on the ground 
of his personal and intellectual merits. What then? I fear Mr. 
Ritchie overvalues the method of subterfuge. I have simply to 
repeat that he did do what [| said, and that it is no answer to me 
to say he also did something else. I pointed out that he used 
absurd tests in his calculus. The fact remains that he did. 

3. In this connection Mr. Ritchie admits, be it observed, that 
Sir Alfred Milner whom he champions is his personal friend. At 
the same time he tells his opponents that they are not impartial! 
To the same end, he supplies prophecies—a favorite form of 
demonstration with him—as to the future universal acquiescence 
of mankind in his view. There is to be no vituperation of persons ; 
yet Mr. Ritchie vituperates persons; and at the same time he goes 
about to settle “problems” by eulogies of those whom he supports. 
In view of his apparent theory of proof and persuasion, I perhaps 
ought to mention in so many words that I consider Sir Alfred 
Milner and his British coadjutors to be well-nigh destitute of 
political wisdom. But I must formally demur to the introduction 
here of such dialectic methods. 
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4. As to “problems,” Mr. Ritchie unfortunately fails to see 
the point of the more important of the arguments with which he 
does deal. In reply to his argument from the present peaceful 
relations of Scotland and England, I pointed out that the attempt 
of Edward I to annex Scotland led to 300 years of hatred and 
strife, in the course of which occurred a second attempt in the 
same direction, productive of the most frightful savagery of 
retaliation. To this Mr. Ritchie answers that if Edward had 
succeeded things would have gone better! I have seldom seen 
a more grotesque ignoratio elencht. His argument was that peace 
is promoted by annexations—this or nothing. I answer that 
attempts at annexation very often fail, and that they have im- 
measurably multiplied hatreds and strifes. His defence is either 
a plea for more general and strenuous aggression or a vacuity. 

5. As for his assumption that a crushed Scotland would have 
had a less blood-stained history, it proceeds on disregard of (a) 
the many civil wars in England—in particular the War of the 
Roses—and (b) of the case of Ireland, where again and agaia 
more slaughter was wrought by English policy in a few years 
than was ever wrought in free Scotland in a century. 

6. Mr. Ritchie represents me as “asserting that ‘normal British 
principles’ mean treating new territory as Russia has treated 
Poland.” He then proceeds to say that any one who supposes 
that Britain will treat the Boers “as Russia has treated Poland, 
or as Plantagenet kings tried to treat Scotland, or as Oliver 
Cromwell treated Ireland,” betrays ignorance. These sentences 
are misrepresentations. I wrote that “should the attempt (to 
crush the Boers) fail,” the situation will be analogous to the old 
one between Scotland and England (since England is now trying 
to treat the Boers as Plantagenet kings sought to treat Scotland), 
and the later one between England and the United States from 
1774 till 1874. This issue Mr. Ritchie ignores, save for the 
nugatory remark before cited. Then I wrote that, should the 
Boers be crushed and be governed henceforth “as far as possible, 
on normal British principles,” the analogy “will be with the cases 
of Ireland and Poland.” 

7. Mr. Ritchie drops all mention of Ireland in this context. 
Later he admits “want of success” in Ireland. As usual, he 
obscures the issue by asking whether Irish independence would 
have made for peace. It could hardly have involved such enor- 
mities of butchery and systematic age-long decivilization as the 
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English overlordship did, but that is not the final issue. The final 
issue is whether peaceful union is best attained by slow peaceful 
methods or by brute force. Ireland might very well have come 
into a peaceful union. Of course it never occurs to Mr. Ritchie 
to ask whether Ireland would have been Catholic had she not been 
held down by England in the pre-Reformation period. He appears 
to conceive of political causation on one line only. Further he 
argues as if Ireland was in itself doomed to perpetual civil war: 
as if there had been more civil strife in pre-Norman Ireland than 
in Anglo-Saxon England. 

8. There remains the analogy with Poland. Mr. Ritchie 
burkes the obvious issue as to whether “normal” British methods 
(which he evidently defines as those followed latterly in Canada) 
will be possible in remote regions where an alien and hated popu- 
lation has been dragooned into a deeper detestation of British 
rule than is felt even in Ireland. When these dangers are forced 
on his notice, Mr. Ritchie rides off on a prophecy—the method 
of the platform politician whom he affects to contemn. I suppose 
| must mention that I personally do not value his prophecies at 
one straw. But I am at a loss to guess on what grounds he 
expects them to be taken as settling the very question in dispute. 
Already a round dozen of the most confident prophecies made on 
his side have been ludicrously refuted by events. The prophecy 
he quotes from Mr. Talcott Williams is on a par with his own. 
If such disputes are to be closed by somebody’s saying, “theie 
is no reasonable doubt” that his view is right, they are really 
not worth beginning. Are we to be “justified” in a policy whicn 
destroys tens of thousands of lives, enormous treasure and well- 
nigh the whole means of existence for white men in two vast 
territories, besides breeding malignity like a pestilence, ail on 
the score of prophecies by professors? I will not talk here of 
“blatancy,” but I may mention the word “farce.” 

g. While Mr. Ritchie is prophesying that after the war “all 
white races” will be put on an equality, multitudes on his side in 
South Africa are insisting that non-British Europeans must be 
excluded from the Transvaal, as they actually have been to the 
number of thousands, and that the Dutch must be treated as a 
subject race. The Premier himself has publicly declared that a 
generation may elapse before they are treated otherwise. Mr. 
Ritchie’s further prediction that “the natives will have a better 
legal status than they had under the Transvaal,” is made in the 
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face of all probability, seeing that (a) the most influential Oux- 
landers have openly striven and argued for legislation which 
shall force natives to labor in the mines, and that (b) one of 
their declared grievances against the Republic was that it would 
not meet their wishes on this head. Others on Mr. Ritchie's 
side predict that the natives will get the franchise in the Trans- 
vaal, when they are unenfranchised in Natal! 

10. On my remark that he “ has inevitably the effect of con- 
tending that a forcible unification by contest, however desperate, 
is in the end as good a thing as a willing federation,” Mr. Ritchie 
asks, “Where have I said that or implied it?” Perhaps he mis- 
construes my words. I, of course, did not mean that he did not 
care whether a given federation was accomplished by coercion 
or by an equally rapid voluntary process. I meant that he seemed 
to think the final outcome in civilization of a forced union is the 
same as the outcome of a willing union. And to his question I 
answer that, inasmuch as nobody is opposing voluntary federatien 
anywhere, his argument has no practical application save to 
the case of contest, and that in point of fact he is applying it 
at this moment to the case of an extremely desperate contest. 

11. In regard to the case of Hanover and Prussia Mr. Ritchie, 
as usual, raises a fresh issue instead of meeting my criticism. 
I pointed out that the annexation went far to make possible the 
great war of 1870, which was played for by Prussia. He replies 
that in that war Germany would have been worse off if Hanover 
were not already annexed! Is the whole question at stake then 
the military good fortune of Germany? As it chances to suit 
his purpose, Mr. Ritchie alternately treats war as the evil to be 
avoided and as an inevitable episode. He says I am mistaken 
in supposing that he admitted Prussia to have got up the war 
of 1870. So be it; but on his own construction the context of 
his passage becomes far from clear. He was ostensibly dissenting 
(p. 147) from Mr. Spencer’s view that France’s territorial losses 
were a due punishment for her aggression. If he merely meant 
to say that she committed aggression when ill prepared, he was 
not countering Mr. Spencer’s remark, unless by suggesting that 
“France” ought not to be punished for the impolicy of her 
Emperor and his Ministers. I am not sure whether he meant to 
suggest that Britain ought not to be made to suffer for the 
impolicy of her present Government, who, in the terms of his 
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own admissions, have “done Britain a grievous wrong” in forcing 
on a war for which they were not prepared. 

12. Mr. Ritchie appears to think he is using an argument whea 
he says I “think differently from the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and of her self-governing colonies.”  [t 
therefore seems necessary to point out in reply that he thinks 
differently from the vast majority of the people of Europe, the 
educated as well as the mass, while he has with him the Mafeking 
mob and the tens of thousands who rejoiced to hear of the wreck- 
ing of houses and shops which had harbored Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner, of houses inhabited by the female relatives of the 
owners of the others, and of houses and shops belonging to “pro- 
Boers” in general. I wish him joy of his majority which has 
approved of every foreign war waged by England. But if such 
questions are to be cleared by counting heads, why use other 
arguments at all? It ought not to be necessary to suggest to a 
professor of moral philosophy that the mass in any nation are 
hardly likely to be just judges of its quarrels. 

13. While thus raising issues which ought never to have been 
raised in these pages, Mr. Ritchie strangely fails to work out the 
central ethical issue of all. He says I “appeal to the law of 
reciprocity.” I did a great deal more. I put it that the ethical 
problem is that of the fit limitations or rather definitions of 
the law of reciprocity. Yet he proceeds to argue as if I had 
refused or failed to recognize any limitations. Thus he has 
finally left untouched the great theoretic problem, merely reiterat- 
ing some political and moral commonplaces. 

14. When Mr. Ritchie allows himself to say that I adopted the 
principle that an accused man is to be presumed guilty until he 
is proved innocent, I can only say that he has grossly falsified 
the issue. He began by arguing that to charge corruption against 
statesmen is to exhibit an immoral malignity. I answered that 
such charges, when believed to be true, may fitly be made by polli- 
ticians, especially against statesmen who impute treason to all 
who denounce their policy, and that they are to be met not on his 
plan of burking them but by disproof. His charge is thus a fresh 
subterfuge. All the while, like his leaders, he himself flings 
aspersions broadcast. Thus on his own showing the policy of 
national coercion has multiplied evil on all hands. 

15. It seems hard that Hegel should be saddled with the plati- 
tude (pronounced “wise” by Mr. Ritchie) that “fault-finding is 
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an easy kind of criticism,” in a case where the effect of its use 
is to justify fault-finding against a small and hard-bested State, 
and to burke it as against a large one. 

16. Concerning the pax Romana (whereanent Mr. Ritchie asks 
my authority for saying that it is a conventional illusion), I will 
simply ask the reader to go through any good historical epitome 
and find when there was pax. Even in the “Mediterranean lands”’ 
it never subsisted for a generation. Roughly, the Roman history 
was as follows: Hundreds of years of inter-Italian strife until 
Rome had subjugated Italy; then 250 years of almost uninter- 
rupted wars between Rome and other Mediterranean lands, with 
latterly a series of frightful civil wars to boot; then 450 years 
of continuous social dissolution, marked by scores of wars, civil 
wars, revolts and massacres, in the Mediterranean lands as well 
as almost continuous wars on the frontiers, until moribund civili- 
zation fell before barbarism, which meant a new era of well-nigh 
universal war. At the best, some parts of the Mediterranean 
lands had more peace in their time of miserable decadence than in 
the time of their progress. If that be the pax Romana, then 
England has had peace since 1745. 

17. While constantly imputing “sentimentalism” to others, Mr. 
Ritchie is extraordinarily given to sentimentalism of the flimsiest 
kind. Thus he announces with triumph that “the Civil War made 
the American people feel themselves one nation as they had never 
done before.” So that the destruction of well-nigh a million of 
men, including the flower of American youth, the working of 
stupendous material havoc, the blighting of the lives of millions 
and the inoculation of millions more with hatred, is to be regarded 
as compensated by the subsequent growth of the sentiment of 
national unity. It is in this spirit that Mr. Ritchie handles the 
great problem of Roman imperialism. The absolute ruin of 
ancient civilization, the degradation for centuries of half the 
human race, the impoverishment for an zon of the human mind 
—all is rhetorically balanced by the mention of a peace which was 
no peace. 

18. The crowning discredit, to my thinking, of Mr. Ritchie's 
historical philosophy is his absolute failure to read the one 
organic lesson of the whole Roman evolution. “The Roman 
empire decayed,” he tells us, “because of the absence of self- 
government, and because of the absence of military training . . .” 
Will it forever be necessary to proclaim that these things were 
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absent because of the Roman Empire? Had they been present, 
the Roman Empire had not been! They disappeared step for 
step with the rise of Empire; the causal connection is open, 
palpable. Before men take to determining their politics by 
prophecies of the future, let them, in the name of science, com- 
prehend the past! 

19. I am not a Christian, so I leave it to Christians to pronounce 
upon Mr. Ritchie’s thesis that the ethic of “Jesus” prescribes 
love merely to individual enemies and sanctions the deliberate 
crushing of a nation. On the same score I leave it to theists to 
deal with Mr. Ritchie’s belief, shared, as he says, with “the 
Hebrew prophet,” that “the judgments of Divine Justice are 
known to us in the rise and fall of nations.” I shall merely say 
that in the view of the Hebrew prophet the plague at Cape Town 
would be a manifestation of Divine wrath; and that, in general, 
this latest development of Mr. Ritchie’s ethical system is to my 
thinking the very negation of rational morality, to say nothing 
of the teaching of “Jesus” about the fall of the tower of Siloam. 
I only wonder why he puts it at the end and not at the beginning 
of his argument. 

20. Mr. Ritchie permits himself to talk of my “insinuations 
against British troops.” The statements I made about the war 
(“looting” and “ferocity”) are categorical and are substantiated 
twenty times over by the published letters of British soldiers. If 
Mr. Ritchie does not know this he is casting aspersions in a mat- 
ter where he has no proper information. I expressly limited 
myself to facts thus substantiated beyond all honest dispute. Nor 
did I cite these facts by way of aspersing either the army or the 
war party as Mr. Ritchie asperses Boers and pro-Boers; regard- 
ing them as normal in warfare (see the last issue of the Humane 
Review), I cited them as considerations of vious importance 
in any calculation of the pros and cons of the policy of willful 
war. Mr. Ritchie, on his side irrelevantly, nay, worse than irrele- 
vantly, repeats general charges of atrocity and treachery against 
the enemy, charges many of which have been emphatically 
repudiated by British officers and by correspondents of pro-war 
journals, while others have been quashed by explicit contradictions 
through the very news agencies which brought them. But as 
usual Mr. Ritchie has missed the issue. For, supposing his 
charges against the enemy to be true, they only prove that the 
process of war has grossly barbarized that enemy. All such 
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barbarizations Mr. Ritchie had excluded from his view in sup- 
porting his own thesis. Nor did he think fit in that to say a word 
against the brutalities of the war party at home; indeed even 
now he carefully minimizes and misdescribes them. 

21. I have now noted, I think, all the noteworthy points raised 
by Mr. Ritchie in his reply to me. A number of his propositions, 
I consider, are not worth discussing. But there is one of his 
irrelevances which I cannot let pass without a word of comment. 
We of the small but very blatant faction, he tells us, having had 
a liberty of utterance which “no other country in the world 
(least of all the late South African Republics) would have toler- 
ated,” have “unfortunately helped to mislead the Boers and 
induced them to prolong a struggle which less ignorant people 
know to be hopeless.” Mr. Ritchie’s language shows him to 
regret the alleged liberty of utterance, as he well may, on his 
Roman principles. It is very likely that he and his friends will 
one day compass the end of that and of other forms of intel- 
lectual liberty, whether or not by the instrumentality of mobs of 
blackguards. It matters little that he should disclaim, as he does, 
in ignorance of the fact that in France there was vehement 
criticism of the “national policy” at the “very crisis” of the war 
in Madagascar ; that in America there has been similar criticism 
at the “crises” in Cuba and in the Philippines, and that in the 
Transvaal there was long tolerated by the Boers an Outlander 
propaganda of gross and direct sedition such as would never 
have been tolerated at any time in England or at Cape Town 
(where editors are now imprisoned for printing matter that is 
printed with impunity here and in loyalist newspapers there). 
The point worth fastening on is the standing formula about 
“encouraging the Boers.” It is the very stuff that was talked 
by our imperialists in the war with the American colonies, when 
Chatham exulted in the resistance, and Burke warned his country- 
men in vain. Observe the present implications. With martial 
law in force all over South Africa save in a few coast towns, the 
Boers get our pro-Boer (or other) newspapers, and, belike, the 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics.* Yet, while they must in 































{*Note. A gentleman residing in Johannesburg, who has for several 
years been a subscriber to the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF ETHICS, wrote 
to us last December that he had not received any issue since April, 1900. 
The numbers, however, had been mailed regularly. He added further: 
“T should be very glad to know whether you received an article written by 
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the terms of the case also learn that they are carrying on a “hope- 
less’ struggle, and that our encouragement of them is futile, they 
struggle all the same! The small faction inspires them to 
unyielding resistance; the vast majority does not cow them! 
Was there ever such a confession of weakness on the part of the 
wielders (for Mr. Brodrick makes it) of the whole military force 
of a great Empire, opposed to a handful of frontier farmers? 
Or, to put it otherwise, was George the Third himself more 
absurd at any stage of the war which dismembered his Empire? 


Joun M. Ropertson. 
LonpDon. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE MEANING oF Goop. A Diatocue. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1901. Pp. 231. 


Whatever may be thought of Philosophic Dialogue as a literary 
form, there can be small doubt that it offers great advantages 
for the task that Mr. Dickinson has undertaken, the task, that 
is, of dragging to light the essential convictions that underlie 
the actions of modern men, and pressing home the consequences 
for action that follow from modern theories. The characters 
introduced are representative of the time: we have the man of 
the world who professes to accept life as sufficient in itself with- 
out the need of any opinion, the pessimist who yet continues to 
fight the battle, the follower of Herbert Spencer and worshipper 
of science, the common-sense citizen who would bid us simply ful- 
fill the laws of our own time, the metaphysician for whom Good is 
something in and by itself that may have no relation to human life 
at all, and finally the sympathetic acute critic and speculator, the 
“J” of the conversation reported, whose views we may ascribe on 
the whole to the author himself. To each man he puts, with 


me for publication in the INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL oF ETHICS, expressing 
my views on the ethics of the conflict now going on between the English 
and the Boers. I posted under ordinary cover the above on April 24th, 
1900, expecting the article to appear in the July number ... . if 
you considered the same worthy of publication.” The article referred to 
has not yet (June, 1901,) been received —Managing Editor, Philadelphia]. 
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Socratic persistency, these vital questions: Whatever your theory, 
do you, or do you not, act as though you yourself aimed at some 
goal? And if so, at what goal? And how far does your theory 
accord with your action? 

The method of inquiry is somewhat novel, and, used as 
it is used here, seems highly valuable, if only for clearing 
the ground, locating the difficulties, and giving scope for 
trenchant criticism and pregnant suggestion. Browning’s 
dictum that “all action is belief” might be taken as the motto of the 
book, for the contention throughout is that faith in some goal 
valuable for man, some Good that can be called his Good, is a 
necessary postulate of all active life. “To anyone who refuses 
to accept any judgment about what is good, I prove, or endeavor 
to prove, that such refusal cuts away the whole basis of his life,” 
(p. 33). This being admitted, at least provisionally, the next 
attempt is to show that a man is driven to postulate not merely 
a Good for his individual self, but also one in which all men 
can share. Here, as it seems to us, there is a lacuna which is to 
be regretted. The argument (pp. 23-31) maintains that if a man 
does not believe in such a common Good he has no intellectual 
right to work for anything but his own Good or at most for that 
of ‘some one man, with the likelihood that he is thwarting and 
injuring many others” (p. 26). This seems an over-statement. 
No account is taken of the possibility of working for the Good 
of several and several only, as was done by the medizvalists who 
believed in hell, and is done now by those who aim only at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Following Mr. Dick- 
inson’s own method, the questions to put to such men would then 
be whether so fragmentary a Good could permanently be ac- 
cepted as worth working for, whether man could really be satis- 
fied with anything in which even one life “is cast as nothing to 
the void.” These would be interesting questions to raise, and 
it seems a pity not to do so expressly. 

Mr. Dickinson then proceeds to criticise several widely ac- 
cepted doctrines. How can we say that Good is readily known 
by instinct in the face of conflicting assertions on every side? 
How can we find the true standard in current conventions when 
it is the very business of the moral reformer to change them? 
What right have we to abdicate from our own power and let na- 
ture give the law to our judgment about Good? (p. 46.) How 
can we consider Utilitarianism as “clear, simple and precise” 
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unless we take Pleasure in the narrowest sense of the word? And 
if we do this, how can we say that the fundamental dogma is one 
which commends itself to everyone’s consciousness? (p. 66.) On 
the other hand, how can belief in a Good which could not satisfy 
man and cannot be learnt from experience give any motive for 
human action? 

We next have the writer's own suggestion of a method 
by which Good can be known. His view seems to be that it is 
discovered by direct perception, but a perception that is at first 
vacillating and obscure, and only gradually advances towards 
clearness and harmony. The power closely resembles “taste” 
in matters of beauty, and is, as it were, an organ of sight, rudi- 
mentary, but capable of growth into perfection. At bottom it is 
the same for all men; apparent contradiction, of whatever kind, 
is merely a token of temporary misinterpretation, and unity of 
conviction can be reached, not indeed by “logic and demonstra- 
tion,” but by teaching one another where and how to look. All 
this is very striking and suggestive, but there is at least one 
serious difficulty not fully cleared up. Is harmony of conviction 
just the same as certainty? If so, it would seem, in the first 
place, that we must always assume in the case of beliefs admit- 
tedly imperfect, however passionately held, a secret unrest which 
must leaa to open rupture. Some such answer Mr. Dickinson 
seems inclined to give—see pp. 85, 86—but even granting this, 
there still remains the question: Suppose, for instance, that our 
esthetic perceptions were all harmonized according to the stand- 
ard of the Hottentot Venus, ought we to say that they would be 
as true as if they led to the Greek? In other words, does not 
certainty imply truth? And truth a reference to something that ts 
whether it is perceived or not? This point is actually raised and 
a significant answer given (p. 93): “we... affirm what we find 
to be good, and in that sense determine for ourselves what for us 
was previously indeterminate; but, on the other hand, our de- 
termination is not mere caprice; it is determination of Good, 
which we must therefore suppose somehow or other to ‘be’ be- 
fore we discern it.” Here the necessity of some external refer- 
ence seems admitted almost in so many words, but one would 
like to know exactly how to conceive it. 

The second half of the book attempts to determine more pre- 
cisely, according to this method, the content of Good, conceived 
as the object of human action. Such a Good, it is first laid down, 
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must be an object of consciousness, a state of activity (pp. 113 
and 132). On this basis, various goods are tested and each 
found inherently defective. To labor for the welfare of future 
generations alone, or for “the species,” does not seem a fair 
enough arrangement to satisfy man. To delight equally in all 
activities just as they are is to reach a chaos of indifferentism. 
To follow the moral law as a mere law, an alien command, can- 
not be considered as perfect as an entirely willing activity. Goods 
of sense are precarious, and further they rise from “things which 
have quite another nature than that of being good for us” 
(p. 154). The first objection does not seem strictly relevant: 
other Goods admittedly better, the Goods of love and friend- 
ship, for instance, are just as precarious; nor can one think that 
the Goods of sense would be any the less wearisome if they were 
as unfading as the houris in Mahomet’s paradise. One might 
suggest that when Mr. Dickinson speaks of “precariousness, 
what he really has in his mind is the unsatistying nature of their 
content, the fact that the spirit of man could not rest in them. 
This is supported by his quotation lower down from the “Ode on 
a Grecian Urn,” for what Keats really meant must surely be that 
it is the glory of Art not to make the passion of the senses perma- 
nent but to make another thing of it, transform it, lift it—in 
Mr. Dickinson’s own words—‘and fix it like a star in the 
eighth heaven.” But the second objection leads on to a much 
more fruitful result. The vital point seems to be that these goods 
spring from something that is not “good in essence and sub- 
stance” (p. 155). A similar objection is brought against the Good 
of Art. Whatever its merits, it is not real in the sense that it is 
not something “distinct and independent” (p. 162): we, the 
human workers, are responsible for its goodness; we have not 
found “that ultimate thing we wanted, that Good in and of itself, 
as well as through and for us, Good by its own nature apart 
from our interposition, self-moved, self-determined, self-depend- 
ent, and in which alone our desires could finally rest” (p. 165). 
Thus in considering Value we reach a remarkable parallel to the 
conclusion suggested concerning Truth. We could not be said to 
know Good, if it was merely determined by us, and now it appears 
that we should not care for it if we did. 

Nor can knowledge be taken as the goal. If it is defined as the 
description in brief formulas of our perceptions its only intrinsic 
merit can be the discovery of order, order, it may be, in Bad as 
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well as Good: if it is to be “a closed circle of necessary connec- 
tions,” pure thought and logic, how are we to endure the intoler- 
able airlessness due to the utter absence of anything analogous 
to sense? 

At last the love of human beings to one another is brought for- 
ward, and here it is urged we find a Good in objects, not merely 
ideas, objects immediately presented, and yet somehow quite 
satisfactory. Such a love, at its best, if all-comprehensive and all- 
enduring, would be the perfect Good. Now it may well be 
granted that all that is valuable in the relations of men to one 
another might be summed up in love lke this, but it is hard to see 
how their other activities could be thus interpreted, and hard to 
dismiss them as mere vagaries. The love of Nature, the passion 
for Beauty, the interest of a Kepler in the planetary motions, 
the philosophic search for the “why?,” the reverence for 
Right as Right, the longing to worship and work under some 
power that moves the Whole, all these and more, that the religious 
consciousness has covered, in however blundering a fashion, by 
the conception of God, how can they possibly be reduced to an 
interest in individuals without losing their essential character- 
istics, and with the loss of each is not a glory, to borrow Mr. 
Dickinson’s phrase, shorn from the perfect Good? 

Towards the end of the book a new and most important point 
is raised. The argument so far has been that if we are to have 
a really intelligible principle of choice throughout our lives, and 
if we are to understand “our pleasures and pains alike, our longing 
and our dissatisfaction” (p. 193), we must somehow or other 
conceive of one absolute Good, whether we are ever to reach it 
or not. But now it is asked: Is it worth while going on at all if 
we can attain so little of it as can be got in this life on earth? 
Thus the old question of personal immortality meets us once 
more. No decisive answer is given, but it is easy to see that 
the author’s own attitude towards life is “one of affirmation,” 
and the discussion closes with a Platonic myth of “the grand 
Perhaps,” exquisitely imagined and told. The book is prefaced, 
it may be added, by a noble sonnet of dedication, full of grave and 
piercing pathos. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

Lonpon. 
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CHALMERS ON CuHarity. Arranged and edited by N. Masterman, 
M. A. Archibald Constable & Co., Westminster, 1900. Pp. 
XXii., 414. 


There is no one branch of knowledge in which experience has 
been so frequently gained and lost, as that which refers to the art 
of Charity and the disease of Pauperism. Elsewhere men ex- 
periment and learn and accumulate knowledge, which they indeed 
may have to leave behind them; but the harvest they have ac- 
cumulated is garnered and stored for the use of the generations 
who come after them, and who labor as eagerly in the appropria- 
tion of the old treasure as in the acquisition of new. Small indeed 
would be our range of knowledge if each generation of men had 
begun anew for itself the heavy task of buying its own experience, 
and yet that is much what we have been content to do in the 
field of social work. Every thirty years or so we start afresh 
in our efforts to combat pauperism and relieve distress, with new 
ideas, new aspirations, new methods; which, if we did but know 
it, have all been conceived and tried and tested over and over 
again before our time. All our new devices, all our eager ex- 
periments, all our heart-breaking failures and false issues, we 
might have spared ourselves if we had but studied first the rec- 
ords of past experience. For to some extent at least the records 
are there, and it is nothing but a strange wilfulness, and mis- 
placed self-confidence in philanthropists and statesmen which 
make them so persistently blind to the lessons of the past. 
Had we been trained to study in this branch of knowledge as in 
others, and to build our own hopes on a firm basis of experience, 
we might have been far advanced by now in the path of social 
reform. 

Perhaps the most important contribution made by any one per- 
son towards this knowledge was that of Dr. Chalmers. It is 
hardly too much to say that he both discovered and practised: the 
art of a wise treatment of poverty, and that in his work and 
writings are to be found the principles upon which all future pro- 
gress must be based. To a few—probably very few—students 
and experts he has long been a familiar guide, but for most social 
workers he will be practically a re-discovery. And yet it is little 
over fifty years since he died, and since his teaching was attract- 
ing the attention of legislators and influencing the charitable work 
of thoughtful people all over the United Kingdom. In the book 
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before us Mr. Masterman has undertaken to make a selection 
from his writings and to give an account of his work which 
should be very important in recalling attention to the teaching of 
a great master. 

That teaching, like all teaching which embodies great truths, 
is both simple and difficult. It is simple in that it goes right to 
the heart of the matter, and relies solely upon a few great facts of 
human nature. It is difficult in that it demands great faith and 
patience and humility from its disciples. “Appeal to the higher 
qualities of men, and refrain from tempting them into depend- 
ence, and there will be no pauper class”; that in brief was what 
Chalmers said, and what he proved by active trial. 

The conditions under which he worked differed in one import- 
ant point from those of England to-day, for he was contending 
against the introduction of a Poor Law into Scotland, and aimed 
at showing that it was not only unnecessary, but certain to be 
detrimental. But his argument remains just as true, and indeed 
is being sadly verified by our own experience of the impossibility 
of getting rid of a pauper class while the Poor Law exists. His 
great principle was “the sufficiency of the poor” ; their sufficiency, 
that is, to maintain themselves and to give each other all necessary 
assistance in times of difficulty and distress. Nor was it any 
theoretical sufficiency upon which he relied; upon what the poor 
should be able to do under different economic conditions. “It is 
a great comfort to know,” he says quaintly, “from the general fact 
of the sums expended by the working classes on intemperance 
alone, that after all, and apart from private Charity, the matériel 
of an entire subsistence passes into their hands, and that naught 
but the morale is wanting which might impress a right distribu- 
tion upon it.” That morale, he held, would naturally show itself, 
if the people were not tempted to neglect the natural ties which 
hold them together, and to look to public funds instead of to their 
own exertions. 

But he was far from thinking that the poor should be severely 
let alone, or that the rich have no duty towards them. He in- 
sisted upon what he called the “aggressive method.” The real 
friend of the poor will always be making demands upon them; 
urging them to educate their children, to support the parish in- 
stitutions, to assist their neighbors, nay even to give of their 
money to missions and churches. Only by so doing is it possible 
to help them on in the difficult path they have to tread. The 
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rich, on the other hand, must refrain from starting funds and 
charities, they must even refrain from giving to individuals ex- 
cept with caution and knowledge; but they must give freely to- 
wards all educational institutions and asylums for the afflicted. 

But why, it may: be objected, if the poor may give to each 
other without ill effects, may not the rich, or better still the state, 
give to the poor? In the one case the giving is done with diffi- 
culty and sacrifice; in the other no one feels any sacrifice at all. 
Chalmers gives no uncertain answer. It is just because of the 
sacrifice involved that the help of the poor is safe, and certain 
not to be abused. It will be given with full knowledge, it will be 
accepted only in real need. On the other hand when the source 
from which Charity flows is practically impersonal, there will be 
no moderation in the claims made upon it, and little wisdom in 
its bestowal. 

One other point he presses as of ultimate importance ; and that 
is the dissociation of alms-giving from the functions of the min- 
ister of religion. That does not imply that the church should 
abandon the work; his whole system was based upon the proper 
organization of the church parish. But until he had made it un- 
derstood that he and his elders had broken off all connection with 
the charities, and handed over to his deacons the work of looking 
after the material needs of the parish, he found it impossible to 
make real progress with his spiritual ministry. At the present 
day, when ministers of all denominations insist so vehemently on 
their claims to be alms-givers as well as teachers, the opposite 
point of view should be seriously pressed. But for the actual ac- 
count of Chalmers’ work and its success, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Masterman’s book, and, if it can be obtained, to Chalmers’ 
own book, “On the Sufficiency of the Parochial System without a 


Poor Rate.” 
HELEN BosANQUET. 
SurRREY, ENGLAND. 


A CRITICAL EXPpoSITION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNITZ, with 
an Appendix of leading passages. By Bertrand Russell. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. ix, 311. 


Mr. Russell’s book is decidedly one of the most important of 
recent contributions both to the history of philosophy and to 


philosophical criticism. It is by no means easy reading, but that 
Vol. XI.—No. 4 35 
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is less the fault of the author than of the subject. Of all the 
great philosophers of the seventeenth century, that most wonder- 
ful period of modern intellectual activity, Leibnitz is perhaps the 
most suggestive, and is certainly the one whose ideas are hardest 
to discover from the mere perusal of his published treatises. It 
was not until the publication of his correspondence with Antoine 
Arnauld and the little treatise on Metaphysics written for Ar- 
nauld’s benefit that scholars came into possession of the materials 
upon which a proper understanding of the system of Monads has 
to be based. Mr. Russell’s is, I believe, the first English work 
which is founded upon a minute study of this important material, 
and it may therefore be said, without any derogation from the 
merits of the excellent works of Mr. Merz and Prof. Latta, that 
Mr. Russell has for the first time enabled the English student to 
form a serious estimate of the value of the Leibnitian system as 
a philosophy of existence. The first and principal merit of the 
author, then, is by the use of material published within the sixty 
years since the appearance of Erdmann’s edition, to have made 
it clear that the peculiar doctrines of the “Monadology” are really 
based upon a few general assumptions, partly logical, partly meta- 
physical, and in particular to have shown how intimately the 
Leibnitian theory of substance is connected with a doctrine of 
the nature of predication. Only second in importance to this 
examination of the logical foundation of the system are the dis- 
cussions of Leibnitz’s peculiar views of matter and force. Mr. 
Russell has the advantage, in treating of the Dynamics of Leib- 
nitz, that he writes as a mathematician as well as a philosopher, 
which is more than can be said of some of his ablest predeces- 
sors. His examination, wherever it is intelligently followed, 
ought once for all to show how ambiguous was Leibnitz’s use of 
fundamental dynamical terminology and how little connection 
there is between his contributions to dynamics and his metaphysi- 
cal principles. The mere proof that “activity” and “force” mean 
different things to Leibnitz according as he is dealing with dy- 
namical or with metaphysical problems, simple as it is, is by no 
means uncalled for, seeing that Leibnitz has constantly been 
rather unintelligently lauded for his confusions on this very topic. 
A third excellent feature of the book is the convincing way in 
which Mr. Russell brings out the fact, not in itself altogether 
novel, that all the better known parts of Leibnitz’s doctrine, the 
theory of soul and body, the proofs of the existence of God, the 
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doctrine of sin, in a word everything by which he is best known 
to the general student, are simply “lifted” with a little toning 
down of unorthodox phraseology from Spinoza. Lessing’s de- 
claration, which Jacobi found such a paradox, that Leibnitz was 
at heart a Spinozist, was, in fact, absolutely justified by all that 
Lessing or Jacobi could know of Leibnitz. There are indeed im- 
portant differences between the two philosophers, but those dif- 
ferences can scarcely be understood without a careful study of 
Leibnitz’s writings for Arnauld, of which the world in Lessing’s 
day knew nothing. Finally, in speakng of the general merits 
of Mr. Russell’s book, it must be added that the Appendix of 
passages in illustration of Leibnitz’s views will be found invalu- 
able both by students and by teachers who do not possess or have’ 
not time to master in detail the six large volumes of Gerhardt’s 
edition. 

Coming to deal more particularly with some of the subjects 
enumerated, I must say something of what is, to my mind, the 
most important and original part of the book, the criticism of the 
logical foundations of Leibnitz’s system. As an exposition of 
Leibnitz the first six chapters of the book cannot be too highly 
praised, but as a contribution to philosophical criticism the argu- 
ment seems to be vitiated by a curious confusion. After point- 
ing out, correctly, that Leibnitz’s doctrine of substance is directly 
derived from the logical theory that all judgment consists in the 
ascription of a predicate to a subject, Mr. Russell goes on to 
identify this doctrine as held by Leibnitz with the position main- 
tained in Mr. Bradley’s “Logic,” and to urge against both philos- 
ophers that propositions which assert relation, as also propositions 
which predicate number, cannot be reduced to the subject-attri- 
bute type. Now as against Leibnitz this contention is perfectly 
valid and hits one of the central defects of his thought. For 
Leibnitz it is essential to hold that all predications of relation can 
be successfully resolved into ascriptions of an attribute to a 
subject, or, in other words, that relations are all phenomenal of 
the qualities of substances. Unless this is so, the whole scheme 
of the “pre-established harmony”’ falls to pieces, and there is real 
“interaction.” Again, Leibnitz, as his “proof of the existence 
of God,” shows, regarded existence as an attribute, inconsistent 
as this no doubt is with the principle of his famous distinction be- 
tween propositions of reason and propositions of matter of fact. 
But to ascribe either of these doctrines to Mr. Bradley is little 
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better than an ignoratio elenchi. No one has laid more stress than 


| Mr. Bradley himself upon the impossibility of a simple reduction S 

| of judgments of relation to judgments of the subject-attribute 
type. Mr. Russell should have remembered that one of the chief : 
defects alleged against the syllogism in “Principles of Logic” was ( 
precisely that it is confined by its traditional formule within the . 
limits of the subject-attribute form of predication. Similarly z 

the view taken in “Appearance and Reality” was that both attri- : 
butes and relations are shown to be merely phenomenal by the | 
very fact that, though we cannot devise any coherent doctrine : 
as to the connection between these, neither can be successfully 
resolved into the other.* So again, Mr. Bradley’s definition of ; 
judgment as the ascription to reality of an ideal content is ex- | 
pressly devised to exclude that view of existence as an attribute : 
which the “predicative,” or as it should rather be styled, the . 
“attributive” theory of judgment involves. Superficially alike ; 
in expression, the two theories of predication are really as far : 
asunder as the poles. Leibnitz’s doctrine is based upon the old 
conception of judgment as the affirmation of one “notion” about : 
another which he shared with Locke and other philosophers of A 
the time; the whole point of Mr. Bradley’s doctrine, on the other ' 
hand, is that our affirmations are made not about a “subject- r 
notion” directly or indirectly, but about perceived reality as a : 
whole. Without discussing the relative merits of the two views, . 
we may point out that while the first leads straight to monadism, 
the second at a blow knocks the bottom out of the monadist meta- E 
physics. The doctrine of the unity of the ultimate subject in y 
fact bars to monism the same relation that the doctrine of a . 
plurality of subjects does to monadism. What view Mr. Russell : 
himself takes of the ultimate nature of judgment it is difficult to 
discover. He can hardly hold that all attributes can be satisfac- 
torily resolved into relations between terms which are themselves F 
without qualities, though something of the kind seems to be ’ 





implied in the statement that “this is red” is a judgment of rela- 
tion (p. 15). Nor would it be fair to credit him with thought- 
less acquiescence in the popular idea of attributes and relations 
as subsisting in some unexplained way side by side. He by impli- ] 
cation rejects the notions of substance and of an “absolute,” and 
yet nowhere definitely commits himself to mere Phenomenalism. 





*See “Principles of Logic,” p. 241, ff. “Appearance and Reality,” ch. 3. 
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Similarly it would be hard to say exactly what is, to his mind, 
the connection between truth and reference to real existence. 
That truth does not depend upon existence is definitely affirmed 
(p. 182), and the author consequently holds with Leibnitz that 
there can be whole systems of “eternal truths’ which have no 
relation to the actually existent. But, like Leibnitz, Mr. Russell 
fails to make it clear how such mere possibilities are distinguished 
from the purely arbitrary, or how apart from some indirect rela- 
tion to the actual perceived order of things possibility itself can 
have any meaning. To tell the truth, he seems to fall in his 
desire to avoid a “cheap and easy” identification of truth with 
fact into an equally cheap and easy denial of any connection be- 
tween them. At any rate, until further explanation of his own 
logical position, Mr. Russell must not be surprised if the adher- 
ents of the “existential” doctrine of predication charge him with 
failure to grasp its exact significance and the real nature of the 
issues at stake. Mr. Russell is clearly right in finding the source 
of the worst contradictions in Leibnitz in the inconsistency be- 
tween his view of judgment and his assumptions that the ego is 
a substance and the external world real, but the contradiction 
arises precisely because Leibnitz did not maintain an “exist- 
ential” view of judgment. The difficulty in fact is to see how, 
in the Leibnitian theory, any judgment can assert real existence. 
The length at which I have discussed the fundamental logical 
problem suggested by the author’s line of argument compels me 
to abstain from referring in detail to the numerous other topics 
of interest with which he deals. I will therefore only add that 
the account of Leibnitz’s principle of Sufficient Reason is of 
special value, as it enables the English reader (again, I believe 
for the first time) to distinguish Leibnitz’s great teleological 
postulate from the jejune variety of the common causal axiom 
which is frequently confounded with it. 
A. E. Taytor. 
Owens CoLLece, MANCHESTER. 


ProsBLeMsS OF Evo.tution. By F. W. Headley. London: Duck- 
worth, 1900. Pp. xv, 373. 
In this book Mr. Headley, who is well known to ornithologists 


as the author of a valuable study on the Structure and Life of 
Birds, attempts to find a solution of some of the most difficult 
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problems of Evolution. These are for the most part connected 
with heredity and variation, and the point that Mr. Headley in- 
sists on most strongly is that the theory of natural selection as 
propounded by Darwin and amplified by Weismann is adequate 
to explain all the facts. The agency on which Lamarck relied 
to produce adaptation, the moulding influence of the environ- 
ment, is decisively rejected by Mr. Headley. In pursuance of 
this view he carries on a sustained polemic against Lamarck 
which is not always convincing. Lamarck held that environment 
produces variation. No, says Mr. Headley, environment can 
only draw out variations which already exist potentially. But as 
Mr. Headley goes on to assume the existence of a practically un- 
limited stock of potential variations in the organism, the differ- 
ence between the Lamarckian view and his own seems to become 
mainly verbal. However, these are topics not immediately con- 
nected with the interests of this JouRNAL. We proceed to his 
second part which treats of the problems of human evolution 
and more particularly of the evolution of morality. Here, we 
must say at once, Mr. Headley is on ground much less familiar 
to him than in his first part. The scientific side of the book, so 
far as we are able to judge of it, possesses high merit, but the 
ethical part, though not without interest, is decidedly weak and 
confused. His argument may be summarized as follows: Na- 
tural Selection falling with unmitigated impact on individuals 
is the sole cause of race improvement in the pre-social stage. The 
aggregation of men into societies is primarily a fresh device of 
natural selection to promote survival. Presently, however, within 
the society altruism arises which mitigates the natural penalties 
and prevents the wicked from being exterminated. At the same 
time cleverness increases and enables individuals to cheat society 
to their own advantage. At this critical moment when the altru- 
ism and cleverness which society has generated threaten to de- 
stroy it, religion steps in, “providing,” in the words of Mr. Benja- 
min Kidd which Mr. Headley adopts, “an ultra-rational sanction 
for that large class of conduct in the individual where his inter- 
ests and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and 
by which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing.” 
Thus, it seems, moral decay was checked, but physical decay is 
still going on. For Mr. Headley will not allow that anything 
but natural selection improves the physique of a race. Hardship, 
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vice and disease are rampant in low civilizations, eliminate the 
unfit and so improve the race. Comfort, good morals and sanita- 
tion mitigate the selective process and so are weakening us daily. 
There will be no remedy but to call in religion once more, and 
to treat the propagation of weakness and misery as a sin. 

This is not a very convincing argument at first sight, and 
Mr Headley adduces next to no historical evidence in support 
of it. In fact, the historical evidence would be hard to come by. 
The account of the way altruism and cleverness undermine prim- 
itive society and religion comes to the rescue is all as mythical 
as the Social Contract. But the oddest thing in Mr. Headley’s 
view is the social beneficence of vice. “Alcohol is a potent force 
that has much to do with the development of race character: as I 
have already shown it promotes physical evolution;” that is to 
say, it kills off the unfit. In short, the more that dirt, disease and 
vice abound the better for the physical welfare of the nation. 
This is not a remote deduction from Mr. Headley’s reasoning, 
but a prominent point in it. Such extraordinary conclusions prove 
that the principles which lead to them are inadequate, and that 
biology alone is not enough to explain the nature and develop- 
ment of so complex and spiritual an organism as modern society. 
Henry Sturt. 
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Francis HutcHeson: His Lire, TEACHING AND POSITION IN 

THE History ofr PuHitosopuy. By W.R. Scott, M. A. (Dub.), 
D. Phil. (St. Andrews), F. R. S. A. (Ireland), Assistant in 
Moral Philosophy and Lecturer in Political Economy in the 
University of St. Andrews. Pp. xx., 296. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 













Dr. Scott in his very modest preface mentions that the present 
volume arose out of his search for information regarding Hutch- 
eson’s life in Dublin. This biographical interest is, one feels in 
perusing the volume, predominant throughout it, and certainly 
the author has in this aspect of his work secured a distinct suc- 
cess. 

The work is divided into three parts corresponding to the sub- 
jects of the sub-title. Chapters I-VII are biographical; IX-XII 
give an account of Hutcheson’s philosophy ; while XIII-XIV, the 
last few pages, along with c. VIII, which introduces the statement 
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of his teaching, indicate his place in the history of thought. The 
first section, partly because Dr. Scott has come into possession of 
hitherto unused material, partly because he has here covered rare- 
ly frequented ground, fills up, perhaps as completely as will ever 
be necessary or possible, a blank in the history of the life of the 
eighteenth century. Nothing but praise can be given for the 
ingenious way in which the author has traced his sources, and 
pieced together from very scant material the outline of the story 
of Hutcheson’s life and environment. And if here and there the 
unavoidable gaps in his story have led or misled a disappointed 
but still curious biographer into supplying the deficiency from the 
resources oi imagination, this is after all the pardonable weakness 
of sympathetic interest in his subject. The delightfully chatty 
and cheerful style in which this part is written makes these chap- 
ters very pleasant reading. Dr. Scott has, however, hardly man- 
aged to convey such an impression of Hutcheson’s personality as 
will arouse in the reader an enthusiasm for his author similar to 
his own. 

It is with Hutcheson’s philosophy that the readers of this Jour- 
NAL are more especially concerned. In the statement of Hutch- 
eson’s views (chps. 9-12) Dr. Scott is rather disappointing. He 
repeatedly emphasizes the fact that we must not expect a system- 
atic discussion of the various doctrines put forward by Hutche- 
son. And indeed what Dr. Scott says of Hutcheson’s attitude 
towards metaphysical problems seems according to him to be true 
of his author’s philosophy generally—‘“that there are few writers 
who more persistently evade supplying answers or, when one is 
imperative, give the perplexed reader a larger number to choose 
from” (p. 260). But even when this is admitted it is hardly possi- 
ble to allow that such a lucid and thoughtful author as Hutcheson 
held views so chaotic and inconsistent as Dr. Scott’s criticism 
seems to show. In fact the difficulty for the reader of these chap- 
ters is not so much to understand Hutcheson, as to grasp the pre- 
cise point which his critic wishes to make against him. There is 
a lack of concentration of meaning in Dr. Scott’s running com- 
mentary which makes this part of the work needlessly perplexing. 
To quote a few instances: On p. 186, Dr. Scott asserts that 
Hutcheson advanced on Shaftsbury by making explicit what had 
remained implicit in the latter: ‘“‘the ‘internal sense’ of the latter 
is now divided into Sense and Beauty and the Moral Sense.’’ Yet 
on p. 1gI it is said, “Though Hutcheson appears to have separated 
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the objects of his A®sthetic and Moral Senses they are more 
closely related than the different kinds of Beauty which Shafts- 
bury embraced under the province of this single sense.” Again, 
“The harmony of the individual character with social good takes 
precedence of the Beauty of action” (p. 186). But (p. 193), 
“The general drift of Hutcheson’s thought serves to make the 
objects of the moral sense a subdivision of those of the sense 
of Beauty.” Or again (p. 206-7), in the “second period” the 
“Moral sense becomes a supernumerary called in not to ratify the 
decision of Benevolence but merely to grace the occasion and 
provide an unsought reward,” while, (p. 214), in fact, “The 
moral sense of the second period is the final determinant on 
the side of Benevolence.” Similar ambiguities are to be found 
repeatedly throughout this section of Dr. Scott’s volume. It is 
dificult also to know precisely what he means to imply in using 
the term “macrocosm,” which with its correlative “microcosm” is 
almost a technical term with our author. ‘“Macrocosm’’ is taken 
to mean “system as a whole,” and in general (p. 200), a whole 


of “ethical ends” (p. 213), “social organism” (p. 227), the “cos- 
mos” including both man and God (p. 200, 227 and others). A 
slightly different method of exposition and greater definiteness 
of expression would have made this part of the work much more 


effective. 

Nor can we agree very readily to the division of Hutcheson’s 
philosophy into periods, of which Dr. Scott finds four, determ- 
ined respectively by the influence of Shaftsbury, Butler, Aristotle, 
and Stoicism. In a confessedly unsystematic writer such as 
Hutcheson, divisions of this sort have little value, partly because 
such an author does not use his terms with sufficient precision at 
any stage to justify the supposition that his views have changed, 
partly because new influences are rather appropriated by old 
principles than allowed to bring about a changed mental attitude. 
And this comes out in the course of Dr. Scott’s investigation. 
For example, “Happiness” as the end, is equivalent also to “Pleas- 
ure” or “Perfection,” and Hutcheson seems unaware of any 
fundamental distinction between them (p. 216 cf., also p. 275, 
and especially p. 279). So again regarding his interpretation of 
the “Springs of action” (p. 199), it is hardly possible to speak 
of a change in his views. It might have been simpler and more 
satisfactory to have treated him merely as a popular writer and 
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to have limited the exposition to the statement of his general 
meaning. 

There is one part of this section of the work (C. XI pt. ii), 
which is however of great interest. It occurs partly as a digres- 
sion, and deals with the relation of Hutcheson to Adam Smith’s 
Economics. The exposition here is so complete and careful that 
it seems to leave nothing further to be said on the subject. 

In the last division of his work (the position of Hutcheson in 
the History of Thought), Dr. Scott is much more successful 
than in the preceding. The chapter on “Hellenic and Philan- 
thropic Ideals” (c. VIII) might have been made shorter and 
more concentrated, but is suggestively written. “Puritan- 
ism” is used very loosely, and the supposition that puritanism 
was historically or is in principle inconsistent with the Greek 
Spirit seems quite erroneous. How will Dr. Scott reconcile his 
position with the life and work of such a typical Puritan as Mil- 
ton, or even with Oliver Cromwell’s interest in art (p. 151)? We 
would call attention to the interesting chapter (XIII) on Hutche- 
son’s influence on the Scottish Aufklarung, and more especially 
to the last chapter, XIV, where Dr. Scott traces (by the way 
he says, of a “digression’’) the origin of the principle, “The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” This is admirably 
done, and is one of the best things in the book. 

J. B. Batiute. 

St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


THE Lire, UNPuBLISHED LETTERS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL REGI- 
MEN OF ANTHONY, THIRD EArt or SHAFTESBURY. Edited by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., Harvard University. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1900. Pp. xxxi., 535. 

This interesting volume was published almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Robertson’s edition of the “Characteristics.” It consists 
of two parts, the unpublished letters and the philosophical regi- 
men. Prefixed are a short introduction by Dr. Rand and a sketch 
of Shaftesbury’s life by his son, the fourth Earl. As Dr. Rand 
points out in his very brief but excellent introduction, this life of 
Shaftesbury was printed in its essentials by Thomas Birch in 
Boyle’s General Dictionary. The letters in this volume, with some 
exceptions, and the philosophical regimen, both appear in print for 
the first time. The letters extend over a considerable period of 
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time, from 1689 to 1713, and are arranged in chronological order. 
Some of them deal with personal and family matters; some with 
political affairs ; and a few have a philosophical interest. Of these 
last the most important perhaps is one, dated November 9, 1709, 
and addressed te General Stanhope. In it Shaftesbury gives his 
opinion of Locke’s philosophy. The dispute about innate princi- 
ples is, according to Shaftesbury, “one of the childishest disputes 
that ever was. Well it is for our friend, Mr. Locke, and other mod- 
ern philosophers of his sire, that they have so poor a spectre as the 
ghost of Aristotle to fight with” (p. 414). He goes on to déclare 
that it is “the poor secondary tralatitious system which is the sub- 
ject of their continual triumph” (1bi). Shaftesbury maintains 
that the real question is not “whether the very philosophical pro- 
positions about right and wrong were innate; but whether the 
passion or affection towards sdciety was such: that is to say, 
whether it was natural and came of itself, or was taught by art, 
and was the product of a lucky hit of some first man who inspired 
and delivered down the prejudice” (p. 415). His view of Locke 
as a philosopher is, in this letter, not very high. He thinks him 
inconsistent, an “‘ill-builder,” and “little able to treat the home 
points of philosophy.” The two philosophers were however on 
excellent personal terms, as one may judge from Shaftesbury’s 
numerous letters to Locke, with whom, as he says, “I ever con- 
cealed my differences as much as possible” (p. 416). As to the 
other miscellaneous letters, it is for the purposes of this journal 
only needful to say that they reveal a remarkably benevolent dis- 
position on Shaftesbury’s part to assist young men. He is a 
worthy predecessor of the philanthropic seventh Earl. 

It is the Philosophical Regimen that one is here chiefly con- 
cerned with. It is a series of reflections on various philosophical 
subjects, such as natural affections, Deity, good and ill, human 
affairs, self, passions, pleasure and pain, fancy, character, nature, 
life, and philosophy. These were written at various times during 
a period extending over fourteen years. They were not intended 
by the.author for publication (p. 242). Hence they lack a finish 
and completeness which belongs only to works definitely written 
for the public. It is also probably owing to the same cause that 
the style is interrogative, questioning. Such a manner of writing 
palls upon one, and seems alien to an Englishman. It is, however, 
relieved by many eloquent passages. Instance that on Deity (p. 
36) in praise of the man whose faith in Providence does not de- 
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pend on historical tradition, and who leaves the future to take care 
of itself, satisfied that all things are for the best. 

The reflections are called by Shaftesbury Acxjuara (exer- 
cises). They embody his attempt to lay down for himself correct 
rules of life. But they cannot be said to throw much fresh light 
upon his well-known ethical theory. They exhibit throughout the 
strongest marks of the influence which the Stoical writings, espec- 
ially those of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, had upon Shaftes- 
bury, who quotes largely from them and even reproduces their 
technical language. Philosophy is for him essentially practical. 
“The work of philosophy is to fortify a mind, to learn how to be 
secure against avarice, ambition, intemperance ; how to throw off 
cowardice ard effeminacy ; how to cure disquiet, restlessness, anx- 
iety, and to find that which may satisfy and content us, since 
riches, honors, etc., neither can, nor if they could, are such as to 
be counted on as durable or certain” (pp. 269-270). He has little 
interest in pure speculation about ideas, their agreement or dis- 
agreement, etc. (p. 268). To the present-day reader, who is ac- 
customed to a close conjunction of ethics with metaphysics, such 
indifference will appear strange; nor will it bear too close an ex- 
amination. 

Such being Shaftesbury’s conception of philosophy, one natur- 
ally asks in what the good of man consists. The answer is in brief 
a cheerful Stoicism. “What is really my good, Providence has 
placed within my power to obtain; what is ill, to avoid” (p. 43). 
Man’s good is in a certain temper and disposition, in a certain 
mind and will. His ideal is to have “a generous affection, an ex- 
ercise of friendship, a constant kindness and benignity of disposi- 
tion, a constant complacency, constant security, tranquility, equan- 
imity” (pp. 54-5). This equanimity of mind is attained by recog- 
nizing, and acquiescing in the order of things. Like the Stoics, 
Shaftesbury enlarges upon law and order in nature. Our end is 
“to act according to nature” (p. 52). But he does not, any more 
than the Stoics, seem to reconcile effectively (1) reverence for the 
established order of nature, as the manifestation of a Universal 
Mind, with (2) indifference to all the objects of worldly desire. In- 
deed he carries at times (see his reflection on Human Affairs) this 
second element so far as almost to preach indifference to other 
men’s characters. This would put an end to all moral reform. 
But in a man’s notes for his own guidance, written at different 
times during a considerable period, and never revised as a whole, 
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one must not press such objections too severely. The Philoso- 
phical Regimen is a remarkable presentation in English of Stoical 
principles, and, although more popular than strictly scientific in 
its treatment of the various topics it deals with, is well worth read- 
ing. 
W. F. Trotter. 
EDINBURGH. 


EvoLUuTION AND THEOLOGY, AND OTHER Essays. By Otto Pflei- 
derer. Edited by Orello Cone. London: A. and C. Black, 


1900. Pp. 306. 


In collecting the papers which compose this volume, “the editor 
has been actuated by a desire to place in a convenient form be- 
fore English readers some of the occasional writings of one of 
the foremost theologians and scholars of this century.” The 
volume will, no doubt, enable those who are unacquainted with 
Professor Pfleiderer’s larger works to form some idea of his 
theological views. But apart from this purpose the papers are 
so largely of a popular and occasional character as hardly to call 
for republication, especially when it is considered that the im- 
portant works in which Professor Pfleiderer’s philosophical and 
theological views are fully and carefully stated have been already 
translated. Some four papers deal with the relations of theology 
and science, or the requirements which must be fulfilled by a 
scientific theology. In these Professor Pfleiderer explains in a 
popular way the standpoint of the Rationalistic school of which 
he is a prominent representative. He would no doubt disclaim the 
epithet “rationalistic ;” but it is perhaps the most convenient term 
to express, on the one hand, the transformation of Christian doc- 
trine which is involved in the rejection of the supernatural, and, 
on the other, that subordination of theology to philosophy, in 
virtue of which the truth of religion is proved not from religious 
experience itself but by some process of metaphysical reason- 
ing. Two papers are of a more specially theological character. 
That on “The Essence of Christianity” is perhaps the most valu- 
able in the book ; it gives a brief but very clear and comprehensive 
sketch of Christian theology from the Rationalistic point of view. 
The other discusses “Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Sufferings 
and Death.” There are other papers on Luther, on “The Na- 
tional Traits of the Germans as Seen in their Religion” (in 
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which “the noble German nature” is eulogized), and on the anti- 
papal movement in German Austria (written in a spirit of strong 
hostility to Catholicism). Finally, there is a paper on the rela- 
tions of Moralty and Religion, which has a more direct interest 
for the readers of this JouRNAL. In this essay Professor Pfleiderer 
first replies to criticisms directed against a morality based on 
religion, and then goes on to criticise the morality that is divorced 
from religion. He is more successful in the former than in the 
latter part of the essay. In his criticism of independent morality 
he seems to exaggerate its deficiencies, while not showing very 
convincingly that his religious morality is in a better position. 
For instance, he finds in independent morality a strong tendency 
towards egoism, and argues that “only because all individuals 
are conscious of their union with the super-subjective divine 
Will, which is at once the common ground of their being and 
the unconditional law of all action, do they feel that they are 
related to one another as parts of one organism, that they share 
in the same life, and are governed by the same law.” But if in- 
dividuals cannot become conscious of their moral relationship to 
each other in some more direct and ethical way, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the consciousness of such a “transcendental union” 
would be more efficacious. At any rate the reasoning by which 
Professor Pfleiderer seeks to prove his contention is too vague 


and summary to be really convincing. 
H. Barker. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


Goop Cirizensuip; A Collection of Essays. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Hands. London: George Allen, 1899. 


“This book is intended as an appeal to Englishmen to take their 
citizenship more seriously.” This review is an appeal to the au- 
thors to take the topics they deal with more seriously. To criticise 
in detail twenty-three essays of varying lengths and merits would 
take more*space than can be offered here; to attack or praise a 
few of these essays and neglect the rest would be to pass over 
the main purpose of the book. There is one duty incumbent upon 
human beings who write essays on social, personal and economic 
problems and obligations, and that is to study the problems to the 
best of their ability and to write and think clearly and accurately 
upon them. It is by no means clear that many of the authors of 
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this book have done this. Few social and economic problems are 
at the present time more to the front than that of the Housing of 
the Poor; this topic has been treated by the editor. Statistical 
carelessness is one of his characteristics. He quotes death- 
rates without stating whether they are “crude” or “correct- 
ed.” The value of the figures depends largely upon this; to ex- 
pect the reader to obtain and study the Registrar General’s re- 
turns in order to find out what the author means is unreasonable. 
We can only conclude that the author was careless whether or 
not his figures conveyed true or false impressions to the reader. 
The author urges that Mr. Booth’s shelters should be treated like 
common lodging houses. They are common lodging houses. See 
Logsdon vs. Booth in 1900, 1 Q. B. (This case was subsequent 
to the date of the essay). The author then discusses our present 
system of rating on the basis of annual value, and then says that 
our /and system enhances the value of sites. Land system is not 
an accurate phrase for rating system. But perhaps Mr. Hands 
means something different. If so, what? The general line of the 
argument is that the question is serious and that a certain altera- 
tion in the basis for rating might effect some amelioration, but 
only a slight one. What then is to be dene? We are not told, 
but only that “the time is ripe for the Council to initiate a vigorous 
housing policy.” But the whole difficulty is, what is the policy to 
be? If it is a bad one, the greater the vigor the more disastrous 
the result. To treat the subject like this is not a good example of 
taking citizenship seriously. Similar defects to these are to be 
found in many of the essays. A little rhetoric or a little insistence 
upon the fact that we are in name a Christian people is made to do 
duty for clear thought, hard work and luminous exposition. This 
condemnation is not true of all the essays. Mr. Dodds’ on “The 
Poor Law” and Miss Wilson’s on “Factories and Workshops” 
are more businesslike, and Archdeacon Wilson’s on “The Pro- 
gress of Morality in the Relation of Men and Women” is vigor- 
ous—too vigorous, perhaps, for it neglects many factors in the 
evils it discusses. The book as a whole leads to the conclusion 
that the “effort to show that a worthy citizenship must have its 
basis on a Christian and Ethical foundation” has not been suc- 


cessful. 
C. P. SANGER. 
LONDON. 
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THE Science oF Civitization. By Cecil Balfour Phipson. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. xv, 512. 


The author of this book exhibits some ingenuity in his argu- 
ment and a freshness of treatment which is largely attributable 
to a misunderstanding or ignorance of the work of his predeces- 
sors. Nothing would be gained from describing the author’s 
main contentions and his methods; for although his intentions 
are good, namely to present to a world, “now revolting from 
the lordship of these selfish, soulless and fatal principles which 
have so long claimed to direct its economic activities,” principles 
in their stead which “reconcile at last what has too long remained 
not only irreconcilable but antagonistic, viz., Christian ethics and 
scientific economics . . . .,” yet we cannot but regard his work as 
misleading to the inexpert and of no value to experts. It is a 
thousand pities that those who have the capacity and time to con- 
duct economic investigations should refuse to carry on the work 
of their predecessors, and insist on beginning the science anew. 
Of course the outcome is much that is worthless—naturally, be- 
cause none have the ability to do better in two or three years 
what has been accomplished by many generations, and few are 
Adam Smiths or Ricardos. In social science there are too many 
offenders in this respect. It is not so in the other sciences; and 
until it ceases to be so in social science we cannot expect much 


advance. 
S. J. CHAPMAN. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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